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Preface 


This  technical  report  presents  the  results  of  a  phone  survey  of  1,002  Iranians  regarding  atti¬ 
tudes  on  a  number  of  issues  important  to  American  policymakers  and  analysts,  including 
U.S. -Iranian  relations,  the  effects  of  sanctions  on  the  Iranian  economy,  and  the  Iranian  nuclear 
program. 

This  research  was  conducted  within  the  International  Security  and  Defense  Policy  Center 
of  the  RAND  National  Defense  Research  Institute,  a  federally  funded  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  center  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Staff,  the  Unified 
Combatant  Commands,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  defense  agencies,  and  the  defense 
Intelligence  Community. 

For  more  information  on  the  International  Security  and  Defense  Policy  Center,  see 
http://www.rand.org/nsrd/ndri/centers/isdp.html  or  contact  the  director  (contact  information 
is  provided  on  the  web  page). 
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Summary 


The  RAND  Corporation  conducted  a  phone  survey  of  Iranian  public  opinion  in  order  to 
gauge  Iranian  attitudes  on  critical  issues  affecting  U.S.  interests.  Respondents  constituted  a 
nationally  representative  sample  of  1,002  members  of  the  Iranian  public,  age  18  and  older, 
who  lived  in  households  with  landline  telephones,  spoke  Farsi,  and  were  willing  to  participate. 
These  respondents  participated  during  December  10-28,  2009.1  The  survey’s  goal  was  to  gauge 
Iranian  attitudes  on  a  number  of  issues  important  to  American  analysts  and  policymakers, 
including  U.S.-Iranian  relations,  the  effects  of  sanctions,  and  the  Iranian  nuclear  program. 
The  survey  demonstrated  that  Iranians  were  divided  on  certain  issues  at  stake  between  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  and  the  United  States,  such  as  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
But  on  other  issues,  including  the  economy  and  the  prospect  of  reestablishing  U.S.-Iranian 
ties,  respondents  expressed  more-unified  opinions.  Our  key  findings  are  that 

•  A  majority  of  respondents  view  the  economy  as  being  “average”  or  better,  though 
many  may  have  hesitated  to  express  their  dismay  with  the  economic  situation. 

•  A  majority  of  respondents  did  not  view  sanctions  as  having  a  negative  effect  on  the 
economy,  though  a  significant  number  viewed  sanctions  as  having  a  negative  impact. 
Women,  poorer  respondents,  and  those  most  comfortable  with  the  survey  rated  the 
impact  of  sanctions  as  most  negative. 

•  Respondents  were  divided  on  the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons,  with  a  significant  por¬ 
tion  favoring  their  development.  Those  most  comfortable  with  the  survey,  men,  and 
those  with  the  highest  level  of  education  expressed  the  most  opposition  to  development  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  lower  classes  and  those  with  the  lowest  level  of  education  supported 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

•  A  majority  of  respondents  expressing  an  opinion  opposed  the  reestablishment  of 
ties  with  the  United  States.  Women  and  less-educated  respondents  were  least  likely  to 
favor  the  reestablishment  of  diplomatic  relations,  but  those  most  comfortable  with  the 
survey  were  more  likely  to  favor  such  reestablishment. 

•  In  general,  gender  and  education  level  were  important  predictors  of  attitudes.  Women 
and  less-educated  respondents  tended  to  voice  views  on  security  and  overall  relations  that 
were  unfavorable  to  the  United  States.  Men  and  those  with  greater  social  means  tended 
to  be  more  favorably  inclined. 

•  Views  of  historical  and  current  events  in  U.S.-Iranian  relations  did  not  correlate  sub¬ 
stantially  with  attitudes  toward  the  reestablishment  of  relations.  Rather,  personalized 
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For  more  information  on  the  survey’s  methodology,  see  Appendix  A. 
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views  of  the  American  people  and  the  Obama  administration  played  a  more-significant 
role  in  preferences  regarding  the  reestablishment  of  relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  findings  suggest  that  many  of  the  Islamic  Republic’s  policies,  including  opposition 
to  U.S.  interests  and  the  pursuit  of  a  nuclear  civilian  and  (possibly)  nuclear  weapon  capability, 
were  supported  by  a  significant  portion  of  the  Iranian  population.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  a  portion  of  respondents  appeared  uncomfortable  with  participating  in  the  survey,  and 
these  respondents  tended  to  express  views  sympathetic  to  the  Iranian  government  and  its  inter¬ 
ests.  Those  who  felt  most  comfortable  with  the  survey  tended  to  express  views  sympathetic  to 
U.S.  interests.  Had  a  larger  portion  of  respondents  felt  comfortable  with  the  survey,  more  of 
them  might  have  expressed  support  for  policies  favorable  to  U.S.  interests.2 

The  extent  of  popular  support  for  Iranian  government  policies  revealed  by  respondents 
may  be  due  to  the  Islamic  Republic’s  consistent  efforts  to  sway  public  opinion  through  its 
control  of  most  forms  of  media.  The  survey  revealed  that  Iranians  were  highly  reliant  on  state- 
controlled  media  and  educational  sources  and  did  not  have  extensive  access  to  other  sources 
of  information  that  may  provide  a  positive  picture  of  the  United  States.3  U.S.  broadcasts  to 
Iran  and  the  provision  of  antifiltering  technology  to  Iranian  web  users  may  be  beneficial  in 
this  regard.  In  addition,  we  recommend  that  policymakers  not  call  particular  attention  to 
more-distant  historical  events  in  their  communications  with  the  Iranian  population,  as  Iranian 
public  opinion  tends  to  focus  on  personalized  images  of  the  Obama  administration  and  of  the 
American  people  rather  than  on  past  events.4  Our  results  also  suggest  that  it  is  worth  consider¬ 
ing  how  opinions  differ  across  subgroups  of  the  Iranian  population — such  as  men  and  women, 
those  with  different  educational  backgrounds,  and  those  of  different  classes — when  crafting 
communications  meant  for  the  Iranian  public. 


2  Respondents  who  felt  uncomfortable  may  have  feared  that  their  responses  were  being  monitored  by  government  officials. 
In  order  to  gauge  respondents’  comfort  levels,  survey  interviewers  assessed  respondents’  tone  of  voice  and  pauses.  Whenever 
respondents’  comfort  level  made  a  difference  in  the  results,  we  examined  how  responses  to  each  question  differed  depending 
on  comfort  level. 

3  One  possible  caveat  concerns  the  most-educated  respondents.  At  all  levels  of  educational  achievement,  respondents  were 
most  likely  to  obtain  information  from  state-dominated  media.  However,  compared  with  the  least-educated  respondents, 
the  most-educated  respondents  reported  a  slightly  higher  tendency  to  obtain  information  from  nongovernment  media  as 
well,  especially  on  the  topics  of  the  U.S.  response  to  the  2009  Iranian  election  and  the  Obama  administration’s  policies  for 
reestablishing  relations  with  Iran.  This  report’s  companion  website  supplies  statistics  and  figures  related  to  this  finding. 

4  Once  again,  it  should  be  noted  that  comfort  levels  with  the  survey  affected  responses  on  a  number  of  issues,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  an  exploration  of  public  opinion  on  “sensitive”  topics,  such  as  the  2009  Iranian  presidential  election.  Research  on 
Iranians’  use  of  social  media,  such  as  Twitter,  blogs,  and  Facebook,  may  lead  to  more  in-depth  analyses  of  Iranian  public 
opinion. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


Introduction 


The  June  2009  Iranian  presidential  election  and  the  subsequent  popular  protests  revealed  the 
importance  of  public  opinion  in  driving  change  in  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran,  a  country  of 
strategic  importance  for  the  United  States.  The  Islamic  Republic  arguably  poses  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  threat  to  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle  East.  Its  ongoing  nuclear  program  and  support 
for  various  terrorist  and  insurgent  groups  have  complicated  U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  stability  in 
Iraq,  the  Levant,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

However,  Iran  has  also  shown  itself  to  be  a  country  in  the  throes  of  great  change.  The 
June  2009  election  and  the  creation  of  the  opposition  Green  Movement  have  revealed  the 
potential  for  fundamental  political  and  social  change  in  Iran.  The  evolution  of  Iranian  politics 
and  society  could  have  wide-ranging  implications  for  U.S.  interests  and  foreign  policies. 

The  political  and  social  transformation  of  Iran  has  not  been  confined  to  the  elite  level 
of  Iranian  politics;  indeed,  it  has  been  driven  by  the  Iranian  population  itself.  In  June  2009, 
millions  of  Iranians  took  to  the  streets  to  challenge  an  election  that  they  believed  was  fraud¬ 
ulent,  and  these  protests  soon  became  an  expression  of  mass  opposition  not  only  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Mahmoud  Ahmadinejad  but  also  the  political  status  quo.  The  election  and  its  aftermath 
proved  that — despite  the  outcome  of  the  June  election  and  the  militarization  of  Iranian  politics 
under  the  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guards  Corps — Iranian  politics  is  not  driven  merely  by  fac¬ 
tional  competition  and  elite  interests  but  also  by  the  demands  of  the  population.  Hence,  recent 
events  in  Iran  make  understanding  Iranian  public  opinion  more  relevant  than  ever  before. 

The  RAND  Corporation  conducted  a  phone  survey  of  Iranian  public  opinion  in  order  to 
gauge  Iranian  attitudes  on  critical  issues  affecting  U.S.  interests.  The  survey  addressed  U.S.- 
Iranian  relations  and  related  topics,  such  as  sanctions,  the  state  of  the  Iranian  economy,  and  the 
Iranian  nuclear  program.  The  survey  delved  into  public  opinion  on  the  United  States,  examin¬ 
ing  historical  and  current  factors  shaping  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  respondents 
were  also  asked  to  evaluate  U.S.  policies  toward  Iran  and  to  offer  their  opinion  on  the  Obama 
administration  and  Iran’s  nuclear  program,  including  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  survey  did  not  directly  address  such  issues  as  the  legitimacy  of  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  and  the  Ahmadinejad  government  because  the  attendant  risks  to  individual  respondents 
were  deemed  to  be  too  great  in  the  postelection  climate  of  repression  and  intimidation. 

The  survey  respondents  constituted  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  1,002  members 
of  the  Iranian  public,  age  18  and  older,  who  lived  in  households  with  landline  phones,  spoke 
Farsi,  and  were  willing  to  participate.  These  respondents  participated  during  December  10-28, 
2009.1  Given  the  estimated  percentage  of  Iranian  households  with  landline  phones  (approxi- 
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For  more  information  on  the  survey’s  methodology,  see  Appendix  A. 
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mately  80  percent),  the  response  rate  to  the  survey  (65  percent),2  and  the  lack  of  information 
regarding  nonrespondents,  the  current  results  generalize  to  52  percent  of  Iranian  households  in 
total.3  (For  detailed  information  on  response  rates,  see  Tables  A.3  and  A.4  in  Appendix  A.  For 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  sample,  see  Tables  A.6-A.9.)  Wherever  possible,  this  survey 
highlights  findings  that  differ  among  demographic  subgroups  of  the  respondents,  as  American 
policymakers  may  want  to  account  for  different  attitudes  among  these  groups  when  preparing 
speeches  aimed  at  the  Iranian  public. 

Survey  interviewers  judged  how  comfortable  each  respondent  appeared  to  be  with  the 
survey  because  comfort  level  could  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  survey  results.  According 
to  the  interviewers,  62  percent  of  respondents  were  comfortable  with  all  questions,  26  percent 
were  comfortable  with  most  of  the  questions,  9  percent  were  comfortable  with  only  some  of  the 
questions,  and  3  percent  were  generally  uncomfortable  with  the  survey.  It  should  be  noted  that 
men  and  women  were  found  to  be  equally  comfortable  with  the  survey,  on  average.  However, 
respondents  who  were  more  educated,  earned  higher  levels  of  income,  and  lived  in  urban  areas 
tended  to  feel  more  comfortable  with  the  survey,  as  judged  by  interviewers.  (See  Appendix  F 
for  additional  discussion  of  the  correlations  between  demographic  variables.) 

The  remainder  of  this  report  presents  the  survey’s  findings.  Chapter  Two  provides  an 
analysis  of  public  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  Iranian  economy.  Chapter  Three  examines  atti¬ 
tudes  on  the  effects  of  international  sanctions  on  the  economy.  Chapter  Four  analyzes  opinions 
on  the  Iranian  nuclear  program,  including  a  nuclear  weapon  capability.  Chapter  Five  examines 
attitudes  on  the  U.S.  government,  the  American  people,  and  the  reestablishment  of  diplomatic 
ties  between  Iran  and  the  United  States.  We  conclude  the  main  body  of  the  report  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  U.S.  policymakers. 

In  parallel  with  RAND’s  research  on  the  Iranian  political  system,  we  hope  that  this 
survey  will  provide  American  analysts  and  policymakers  with  greater  insight  into  public  opin¬ 
ion  on  important  issues  of  the  day,  such  as  the  nuclear  program,  and  perhaps  enable  the  United 
States  to  devise  more-effective  policies  in  light  of  the  evolving  political  situation  in  Iran. 


2  A  WorldPublicOpinion.org  August-September  2009  survey  claimed  a  response  rate  of  34.8  percent,  the  University  of 
Tehran’s  2009  tracking  surveys  claimed  an  average  response  rate  of  69  percent,  and  Globescan’s  June  2009  survey  claimed 
a  response  rate  of  68  percent  (Kull  et  al„  2010). 

3  The  results  do  not  generalize  to  households  without  landline  phones,  to  Iranians  who  only  have  cell  phones,  or  to  Irani¬ 
ans  who  are  homeless.  Several  possibilities  for  broadening  the  sample  are  discussed  in  Chapter  Six. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


A  Majority  of  Respondents  View  the  Economy  as  Average  or 
Better 


The  state  of  the  Iranian  economy  was  perhaps  the  most  important  issue  for  the  average  Iranian 
voter  during  the  2009  presidential  campaign.  Iran’s  economy  has  reportedly  experienced  a  steep 
decline  since  President  Ahmadinejad’s  election  in  2005.  Inflation  has  ranged  from  15  percent 
to  30  percent,1  and  unemployment  has  increased  significantly.  President  Ahmadinejad’s  eco¬ 
nomic  policies,  including  increased  liquidity  and  massive  government  expenditures,  have  led 
to  high  inflation,  although  inflation  appears  to  have  decreased  somewhat  in  the  last  one  to  two 
years.  Though  Iran  officially  estimates  unemployment  at  about  11  percent,2  outside  reporting 
suggests  that  the  unemployment  rate  is  twice  as  high.3 

According  to  the  weighted  results,4  28  percent  of  the  survey  respondents  identified  the 
economy  as  the  most  important  issue  in  determining  their  vote,  second  only  to  “the  country’s 
security”  (which  31  percent  of  respondents  chose). 

Given  this  background,  we  would  have  expected  strongly  negative  views  of  the  economy 
from  the  survey.  However,  opinions  were  mixed  and  less  negative  than  expected.  According 
to  the  survey,  29  percent  of  respondents  rated  the  economy  as  poor,  and  9  percent  rated  the 
economy  as  somewhat  poor.  However,  47  percent  of  respondents  rated  the  economy  as  average, 
9  percent  rated  it  as  very  good,  and  5  percent  rated  it  as  excellent  (see  Figure  2.1).  It  is  worth 
noting,  though,  that  respondents’  opinions  differed  depending  on  their  comfort  level  with  the 
survey,  with  the  most-comfortable  respondents  expressing  the  most-negative  opinions  of  the 
economy. 

The  survey  results  were  thus  somewhat  surprising,  especially  given  various  reports  on 
the  poor  state  of  the  Iranian  economy.5  The  survey  was  administered  before  the  most  recent 
round  of  United  Nations  (UN)  and  U.S.  sanctions,  imposed  in  2010,  so  the  results  may  not 


1  “Inflation  in  Iran  Nears  30  Percent  in  September,”  2009. 

2  The  Statistics  Center  of  Iran,  no  date  available. 

3  Amuzegar,  2010. 

4  All  the  results  presented  in  the  report  are  “weighted”  numbers.  The  purpose  of  weighting  is  to  ensure  that  the  survey 
respondents  reflect  the  entire  population  in  Iran.  Respondents  were  randomly  selected  from  among  landline  phone  users 
in  Iran.  However,  in  comparing  the  proportions  of  different  demographic  groups  in  the  population  with  the  proportions 
of  these  groups  in  our  sample,  we  found  slight  differences  in  the  proportions,  according  to  province.  In  weighting  the  data, 
we  multiplied  each  result  by  a  fraction  that  corrects  for  the  difference  between  the  sample  and  population  proportions  of 
respondents  from  each  province.  In  the  current  survey,  we  found  that  applying  these  sampling  weights  by  province  made  no 
difference  in  any  of  the  results.  Therefore,  we  present  only  the  weighted  results  throughout  this  report. 

5  Although  respondents’  discomfort  and  nervousness  regarding  the  survey  account  for  some  of  the  positive  ratings  of  the 
economy,  they  are  not  the  sole  explanation. 
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Figure  2.1 

How  Do  You  Rate  the  Current  Economic  Situation  in  Iran? 
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fully  reflect  public  opinion  on  the  effects  of  those  sanctions.  Nevertheless,  the  survey  results 
suggest  that  Iranians’  perception  of  the  economy  was  not  as  negative  as  typically  assumed  by 
some  analysts  and  commentators. 

We  explored  whether  respondents’  overall  views  of  the  economy  depended  on  their  views 
of  their  personal  economic  circumstances,  their  class,6  their  gender,  or  their  level  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion.  We  controlled  for  respondents’  demographic  characteristics  and  for  a  set  of  additional 
variables.  (See  Appendix  G  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  covariates  and  all  statistics  associated 
with  this  model.)  According  to  this  analysis,  respondents’  overall  views  of  the  economy  did 
depend  on  their  views  of  their  personal  economic  situation.  That  is,  the  higher  their  rating  of 
their  own  personal  economic  situation,  the  better  the  respondents  rated  the  economy  overall. 
However,  respondents’  class,  gender,  and  level  of  urbanization  did  not  predict  views  of  the 
economy  overall. 

When  asked,  “What  is  the  ideal  role  of  the  government  in  managing  the  economy?” 
about  half  of  respondents  (52  percent)  identified  job  creation  as  the  ideal  role  for  government, 
reflecting  concerns  about  the  high  unemployment  rate  affecting  a  broad  section  of  the  Iranian 
population.  The  next-greatest  portion  (17  percent)  answered  “management.”  Only  1  percent 
answered  “inflation  control.” 

A  high  percentage  of  respondents  (40  percent)  identified  Japan  as  the  best  economic 
model  for  Iran  to  follow.  This  fits  the  general  pattern  of  respect  afforded  to  Japan  by  many  Ira¬ 
nians,  who  view  that  country  as  a  successful  and  industrialized  non-Western  power. 

A  large  percentage  of  Iranians  (23  percent)  viewed  Iran  itself  as  being  a  worthy  economic 
model,  perhaps  demonstrating  the  positive  view  of  Iran’s  economy  held  by  many  Iranians.7 


6  Respondents  rated  their  own  class  as  “upper,”  “middle,”  “working,”  or  “poor.” 

7  On  the  other  hand,  concerns  about  being  heard  by  the  authorities  could  have  led  some  respondents  to  praise  the  Iranian 
economy  when  they  might  not  otherwise. 
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Surprisingly,  only  8  percent  of  respondents  viewed  China  as  being  the  best  economic  model, 
despite  that  country’s  fast  economic  growth  and  increasing  weight  on  the  international  stage. 
The  United  States  was  identified  in  a  meager  3  percent  of  the  responses. 

The  respondents’  negative  attitudes  toward  the  United  States  as  an  economic  model 
are  somewhat  surprising.  After  all,  many  Iranians  are  eager  to  immigrate  to  countries  with 
advanced  economies,  such  as  the  United  States,  to  escape  Iran’s  relatively  anemic  economy. 
However,  Iranians  may  still  be  influenced  by  negative  views  of  capitalism  dating  from  the  1979 
Islamic  Revolution,  which  was  strongly  influenced  by  leftist  and  socialist  ideologies.  Further¬ 
more,  respondents’  attitudes  regarding  the  United  States  may  have  been  shaped  by  government 
propaganda  on  the  “decline”  of  the  U.S.  economy  due  to  the  financial  crisis  and  on  the  result¬ 
ing  “decline”  of  the  United  States  as  a  global  economic  power. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


A  Majority  of  Respondents  Did  Not  View  Sanctions  as  Having  a 
Negative  Effect  on  the  Economy 


UN  and  U.S.  sanctions  on  Iran  are  being  used  against  the  Islamic  Republic  in  order  to  shape  its 
behavior  regarding  its  nuclear  program.  The  United  States  and  its  partners  among  the  perma¬ 
nent  members  of  the  UN  Security  Council  (plus  Germany)  have  pursued  a  policy  of  engage¬ 
ment  coupled  with  strengthened  sanctions  in  order  to  resolve  the  nuclear  impasse  with  Iran. 

Iran’s  economy  has  undoubtedly  been  damaged  by  30  years  of  U.S.  sanctions  and  by 
more-recent  UN  sanctions  levied  in  response  to  Iran’s  nuclear  program.  However,  the  survey 
revealed  that,  overall,  half  the  respondents  either  saw  sanctions  as  a  positive  force  or  believed 
that  they  have  had  no  impact — arguments  that  have  been  advanced  strenuously  and  repeatedly 
by  the  Iranian  government  for  years.  This  finding  may  reflect  some  success  in  the  Iranian  gov¬ 
ernment’s  efforts  to  depict  sanctions  as  “worthless”  (see  Figure  3.1).  It  should  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  survey  took  place  before  the  2010  round  of  UN  and  U.S.  sanctions  against  Iran, 
which  have  had  a  bigger  impact  on  the  Iranian  economy  than  have  prior  sanctions.1 

Figure  3.1 

Opinions  on  Whether  the  International  Sanctions  Have  Affected  the  Iranian  Economy 
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1  Fassihi,  2010. 
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Although  many  of  those  surveyed  felt  that  economic  sanctions  have  affected  the  Ira¬ 
nian  economy  negatively,  different  patterns  emerged  across  different  subgroups.  For  example, 
a  greater  proportion  of  women  than  men  said  that  sanctions  have  had  a  negative  effect  on  the 
economy  (see  Figure  3.2).2  Specifically,  almost  half  of  women  (48  percent)  said  that  sanctions 
have  affected  the  economy  negatively,  and  20  percent  said  that  the  sanctions  have  affected  the 
economy  positively.  Roughly  a  quarter  (27  percent)  said  that  the  sanctions  have  had  neither  a 
positive  nor  a  negative  effect  on  the  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  42  percent  of  men  said  that  sanctions  have  affected  the  economy 
negatively,  and  23  percent  said  that  sanctions  have  affected  the  economy  positively.  Roughly 
one-third  (33  percent)  said  that  the  sanctions  have  had  neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative  effect. 

People’s  opinions  on  the  sanctions  also  differ  according  to  class.  The  lower  classes  are 
thought  to  form  the  main  support  base  for  the  Islamic  Republic  under  the  leadership  of 
Supreme  Leader  Ayatollah  Ali  Khamenei  and  President  Ahmadinejad.  The  Islamic  Republic 
bases  part  of  its  legitimacy  on  its  efforts  to  correct  social  inequality  and  redistribute  national 
wealth  for  the  sake  of  the  mostaz’afin  [the  dispossessed].  Hence,  the  Iranian  government  has 
constructed  a  vast  economic  patronage  system  to  support  the  lower  classes  and  ensure  their 
ideological  and  political  loyalty  to  Ayatollah  Khamenei.  As  president,  Ahmadinejad  promised 
to  put  oil  money  on  Iranians’  tables,  and  he  has  pursued  major  economic-development  projects 
in  the  provinces.  However,  the  lower  classes  may  in  fact  be  the  most  vulnerable  to  sanctions. 

The  survey  revealed  that  a  greater  proportion  of  poor  respondents  expressed  negative 
views  about  the  impact  of  sanctions  than  did  any  of  the  other  classes  (see  Figure  3. 3). 3  Specifi¬ 
cally,  56  percent  of  poor  respondents  said  that  sanctions  have  affected  the  Iranian  economy 

Figure  3.2 

Opinions  on  How  Sanctions  Have  Affected  the  Iranian  Economy  Differ  by  Gender 
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2  x2=  10-59,  p<  0.01. 

3  X2  =  39.28 ,  p  <  0.01.  Appendix  H  contains  a  more-detailed  version  of  this  and  other  charts.  The  more-detailed  charts 
include  categories  containing  extremely  small  numbers  of  people,  such  as  those  who  refused  to  identify  their  class  or  did  not 
know  it.  Such  categories  contained  too  few  people  to  warrant  being  depicted  in  the  main  body  of  this  report. 
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Figure  3.3 

Opinions  on  How  Sanctions  Have  Affected  the  Iranian  Economy  Differ  by  Class 
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negatively,  and  17  percent  said  that  sanctions  have  affected  the  economy  positively.  Roughly 
one-fifth  (23  percent)  said  that  sanctions  have  had  neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative  effect.  In 
contrast,  42  percent  of  middle-class  respondents  said  that  sanctions  have  had  a  negative  effect, 
and  24  percent  said  that  sanctions  have  had  a  positive  effect.  Roughly  one-third  (31  percent) 
of  these  middle-class  respondents  said  that  sanctions  have  had  neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative 
effect. 

Finally,  respondents  expressed  different  opinions  depending  on  how  comfortable  they 
were  with  the  survey,  suggesting  that  fear  about  government  eavesdropping  may  have  played 
some  role  in  their  responses  (see  Figure  3.4).  Specifically,  respondents  were  more  likely  to  say 
that  sanctions  have  affected  the  economy  negatively  when  they  felt  comfortable  with  the  entire 
survey  than  when  they  felt  comfortable  with  less  than  the  entire  survey.4 

Among  respondents  who  felt  comfortable  with  the  entire  survey,  almost  half  (48  percent) 
said  that  sanctions  have  affected  the  economy  negatively,  and  22  percent  said  that  sanctions 
have  affected  the  economy  positively.  Almost  one-third  (28  percent)  said  that  sanctions  have 
had  neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative  effect  on  the  economy.  In  contrast,  respondents  who  were 
not  completely  comfortable  with  the  survey  were  less  willing  to  say  that  sanctions  have  had  a 
negative  effect  on  Iran’s  economy. 

Nevertheless,  the  survey  demonstrates  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  Iranian  popula¬ 
tion  did  not  view  sanctions  as  having  a  negative  effect  on  Iran’s  economy.  This  may  limit  the 
efficacy  of  sanctions  as  a  tool  to  shape  the  Iranian  government’s  decisionmaking  regarding  the 
country’s  nuclear  program.5 


4  x2  =  64.53,  p  <0.01. 

5  The  one  exception  may  be  the  lower  classes,  since  more  than  half  of  the  lower-class  respondents  reported  that  sanctions 
have  had  a  negative  impact  on  the  economy.  Because  the  lower  classes  are  vulnerable  to  sanctions  and  reportedly  constitute 
a  base  of  support  for  the  government,  sanctions  may  cause  them  to  put  pressure  on  the  government. 
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Figure  3.4 

Opinions  on  How  Economic  Sanctions  Have  Affected  the  Economy  Differ  Depending  on  Comfort 
Level  with  the  Survey 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


Respondents  Were  Divided  on  Nuclear  Weaponization,  with  a 
Significant  Portion  Supporting  Development  of  Nuclear  Weapons 


The  Iranian  nuclear  program  has  become  the  defining  issue  in  the  Islamic  Republic’s  relations 
with  not  only  the  United  States  but  also  much  of  the  international  community.  Though  the 
Iranian  government  claims  that  its  nuclear  program  is  for  peaceful  purposes  only,  the  Islamic 
Republic’s  lack  of  adherence  to  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  standards  and  its  secretive 
approach  to  the  program  have  led  to  suspicions  that  the  program  also  serves  military  purposes. 

The  Iranian  public’s  attitudes  toward  the  nuclear  program  have  not  been  entirely  clear.  Some 
analysts  have  speculated  that  most,  or  at  least  many,  Iranians  are  opposed  to  their  country  pos¬ 
sessing  actual  nuclear  weapons.1  According  to  a  January  2008  survey  by  the  Program  on  Inter¬ 
national  Policy  Attitudes  (PIPA)  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  by  WorldPublicOpinion. 
org,  66  percent  of  Iranian  respondents  supported  Iran  having  “a  full  fuel  cycle  nuclear  energy 
program”  but  thought  that  Iran  “should  not  develop  nuclear  weapons.”2  However,  a  June  2007 
survey  by  Terror  Free  Tomorrow  claims  that  “a  majority  of  Iranians  (52%)  .  .  .  favor  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  believe  that  the  people  of  Iran  would  live  in  a  safer  world  if 
Iran  possessed  nuclear  weapons.”3  Our  survey  demonstrates  that  most  respondents  favored 
the  nuclear  program  for  civilian  use  and  that  a  plurality  opposed  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons.  However,  support  for  actual  nuclear  weapons  was,  somewhat  surprisingly,  stronger 
than  previously  assumed.  In  particular,  women,  those  with  lower  incomes,  and  those  with  less 
education  were  more  likely  to  support  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Of  those  surveyed,  87  percent  strongly  favored  Iranian  development  of  nuclear  energy 
for  civilian  use  (see  Figure  4.1).  Only  3  percent  of  respondents  strongly  opposed  developing 
nuclear  energy  for  civilian  use.  In  addition,  98  percent  believed  that  the  possession  of  nuclear 
energy  is  a  national  right.  This  finding  suggests  there  may  be  widespread  support  for  the  civil¬ 
ian  aspect  of  the  nuclear  program,  which  could  be  helping  the  Iranian  government  weather 
international  pressure  designed  to  curtail  its  program. 

However,  a  plurality  of  respondents  opposed  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons,  with 
41  percent  strongly  opposing  their  development  and  5  percent  somewhat  opposing  their  devel¬ 
opment  (see  Figure  4.2). 

Thirty-two  percent  of  respondents  strongly  favored  the  development  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  and  11  percent  somewhat  favored  their  development.  A  sizable  number  of  respondents 
(48  percent)  believed  that  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  national  right,  whereas  42  per- 


1  Gwertzman,  2006. 

2  WorldPublicOpinion.org,  2008. 

3  Terror  Free  Tomorrow,  2008. 
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Figure  4.1 

Support  for  and  Opposition  to  Developing  Nuclear  Energy  for  Civilian  Use 
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cent  believed  that  it  is  not  a  national  right.  These  findings  are  surprising,  especially  because 
Iranian  authorities  often  assert  that  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  is  un-Islamic  and 
against  Iranian  interests.  According  to  the  January  2008  PIPA  survey,  58  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  thought  that  “producing  nuclear  weapons  is  against  the  principles  of  Islam.”4  One  might 
assume  that  respondents  to  our  survey  would  also  have  strongly  opposed  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons,  especially  given  the  high  economic,  political,  and  even  ethical  costs  of  that 
development.  Nevertheless,  a  significant  number  of  respondents  supported  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons,  especially  lower-class  Iranians,  who  are  reported  to  be  more  influenced  by 
President  Ahmadinejad’s  policies  and  rhetoric. 

Several  individual  characteristics  may  have  accounted  for  the  variation  in  responses. 
Comfort  level  with  the  survey  is  one,  suggesting  that  the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  sensitive 
topic  for  Iranians.  Among  respondents  who  felt  most  comfortable  with  the  survey,  approxi¬ 
mately  half  (52  percent)  opposed  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  a  minority  (39  per¬ 
cent)  favored  such  development  (see  Figure  4.3).  On  the  other  hand,  as  comfort  with  the  survey 
dropped,  lower  percentages  of  respondents  opposed  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  For 
example,  among  respondents  who  felt  comfortable  with  “most”  questions  as  opposed  to  all  of 
them,  a  minority  (41  percent)  opposed  the  development.  Among  those  comfortable  with  only 
some  questions,  31  percent  opposed  the  development,  and,  among  those  uncomfortable  with 
the  survey,  10  percent  opposed  the  development.5 

Figure  4.3 
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5  The  overall  pattern  is  statistically  significant  (\2  =  61.13,  p  <  0.01).  These  findings  suggest  that  if  more  respondents  had 
felt  comfortable  with  the  survey,  more  may  have  expressed  opposition  to  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  Nonetheless, 
opinion  was  still  divided  on  this  issue. 
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Other  differences  emerged  as  a  function  of  income  level.  For  example,  those  earning 
higher  incomes  tended  to  oppose  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  those  earning  lower 
incomes  tended  to  favor  it  (see  Figure  4.4). 6 

Furthermore,  respondents  also  expressed  different  attitudes  on  nuclear  weapons  depend¬ 
ing  on  their  education  level  (see  Figure  4.5;  a  more-detailed  version  appears  in  Appendix  H). 
Among  more-educated  respondents  (i.e.,  among  those  who  had  at  least  finished  high  school), 
a  plurality  expressed  opposition  to  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  Among  the  most- 
educated  respondents  (i.e.,  among  those  who  had  at  least  graduated  from  college),  a  major¬ 
ity  (57  percent)  opposed  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  a  minority  (37  percent) 
expressed  support.  Flowever,  the  reverse  was  true  among  less-educated  respondents,  with  the 
majority  of  those  who  had  finished  only  some  elementary  school  (56  percent)  or  some  interme¬ 
diate  school  (54  percent)  expressing  support  for  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons.7 

Gender  also  played  a  role,  with  men  and  women  expressing  differing  attitudes  on  nuclear 
weapons.  Specifically,  a  plurality  of  women  (47  percent)  favored  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  a  slight  majority  of  men  (53  percent)  opposed  such  development  (see  Figure  4. 6). 8 


Figure  4.4 
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6  x2  =  48, p  <  0.05. 

7  The  overall  pattern  of  differences  in  responding  was  statistically  significant  (\2  =  68.62,  p  <  0.01). 

8  The  overall  effect  of  gender  is  statistically  significant  (\2  =  25 ,  p  <  0.01). 
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Figure  4.5 

Support  for  and  Opposition  to  Developing  Nuclear  Weapons  Differ  by  Education  Level 
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Figure  4.6 

Support  for  and  Opposition  to  Developing  Nuclear  Weapons  Differ  by  Gender 
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Respondents  of  different  ages  also  expressed  different  opinions  on  nuclear  weapons.  Inter¬ 
estingly,  respondents  in  both  the  youngest  and  oldest  age  categories  showed  similar  patterns, 
with  approximately  50  percent  of  respondents  ages  18-29  and  60-69  favoring  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  approximately  39  percent  in  both  categories  opposing  it  (see 
Figure  4.7;  a  more-detailed  version  appears  in  Appendix  FI).  Flowever,  the  reverse  was  true 
among  respondents  ages  30-59,  with  at  least  half  of  the  respondents  in  each  relevant  age  group 
opposing  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  and  minorities  favoring  such  development.9 

Figure  4.7 
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9  x2  =  47.13,/  <0.01. 
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A  Majority  of  Respondents  Expressing  an  Opinion  Opposed 
the  Reestablishment  of  Ties  with  the  United  States,  Though  a 
Significant  Segment  Was  Supportive 


Iranians  are  generally  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro-American  populations  in  the  Middle 
East,1  whereas  the  Iranian  regime  itself  is  arguably  the  most  anti-American  government  in 
the  region.  Hence,  it  may  seem  natural  that  most  Iranians  would  support  the  reestablishment 
of  relations  with  the  United  States.  According  to  a  report  on  a  September  2009  PIPA  survey, 
60  percent  of  all  Iranians  favored  full,  unconditional  negotiations  between  the  government  of 
Iran  and  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  report  also  states  that  a  postelection  poll 
carried  out  in  June  2009  by  Globe  Scan,  which  asked  what  respondents  thought  of  “[pjursuing 
direct  talks  with  the  US  to  resolve  the  problems  between  the  two  countries,”  found  that  58  per¬ 
cent  of  Iranians  favored  this  step.  Furthermore,  the  PIPA  survey  found  that  63  percent  of  all 
Iranians  “favor[ed]  Iran  and  the  United  States  restoring  diplomatic  relations,  while  27  percent 
were  opposed.2 

Our  survey,  conducted  at  the  end  of  December  2009,  revealed  different  Iranian  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  U.S.-Iranian  relations.  When  asked  whether  they  favored  or 
opposed  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States,  a  plurality  of  respondents  (45  percent) 
voiced  opposition  (34  percent  were  very  opposed,  and  11  percent  were  somewhat  opposed). 
Only  39  percent  favored  reestablishing  relations  (19  were  percent  very  in  favor,  and  20  percent 
were  somewhat  in  favor).  Approximately  13  percent  stated  that  they  are  neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed  to  reestablishing  relations  (see  Figure  5.1). 

However,  respondents  expressed  different  levels  of  support  for  or  opposition  to  reestab¬ 
lishing  relations  with  the  United  States  depending  on  how  comfortable  they  seemed  to  be  with 
the  survey  (see  Figure  5.2).  The  effect  of  comfort  level  is  particularly  important  to  consider, 
given  the  apparent  discomfort  of  some  respondents  observed  during  pretesting.  This  discom¬ 
fort  is  not  unexpected,  especially  considering  the  political  sensitivities  surrounding  the  issue  of 
U.S.-Iranian  relations.  After  the  2009  presidential  election,  the  Iranian  government  accused 
the  U.S.  government  of  supporting  the  Green  Movement,  and  these  claims  were  followed 
by  show  trials  of  reformist/Green  Movement  activists  allegedly  supported  by  outside  powers, 
including  the  United  States.  Improved  relations  with  the  United  States  was  a  regular  topic  of 
discussion  among  the  elite  prior  to  the  election  but  has  become  much  more  controversial  and 
sensitive  since  the  election  and  the  subsequent  mass  protests  against  the  government.  It  is  pos- 


1  Moaveni,  2008. 

2  Kull  et  al.,  2010. 
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Figure  5.1 
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Figure  5.2 

Support  for  and  Opposition  to  Reestablishing  Relations  with  the  United  States  Differ  by  Comfort 
Level  with  the  Survey 
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sible,  therefore,  that  respondents  who  seemed  least  comfortable  with  the  survey  were  afraid 
that  government  officials  were  monitoring  the  survey  call. 

Among  respondents  who  seemed  most  comfortable  with  the  survey,  there  was  a  nearly 
even  split  between  those  supporting  (43  percent)  and  opposing  (41  percent)  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  relations  with  the  United  States.  (For  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  have  combined  the  “very” 
and  “somewhat”  options  in  each  case,  thereby  collapsing  support  and  opposition  into  single 
categories.)  Approximately  13  percent  said  they  were  neither  in  favor  nor  opposed.  However, 
respondents  who  seemed  less  comfortable  with  the  survey  expressed  more  opposition  than 
support.3 

These  results  suggest  that  respondents’  comfort  level  with  the  survey,  as  assessed  by  the 
interviewers,  played  an  important  role  in  expressions  of  support  for  or  opposition  to  reestab¬ 
lishing  relations  with  the  United  States.  Those  who  seemed  most  comfortable  with  the  survey 
expressed  support  and  opposition  in  roughly  equal  percentages,  but  those  who  seemed  less 
comfortable  with  the  survey  voiced  opposition  in  greater  numbers  than  those  voicing  support. 

With  regard  to  gender,  the  results  show  a  stark  contrast  in  attitudes  between  women  and 
men.  A  plurality  of  male  respondents  (46  percent)  favored  reestablishing  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  a  majority  of  female  respondents  (53  percent)  opposed  reestablishing  rela¬ 
tions  (see  Figure  5. 3). 4  Because  women  and  men  were  judged  as  equally  comfortable  with  the 
survey,  comfort  level  was  probably  not  responsible  for  this  difference.  It  is  unclear  why  women, 
compared  with  men,  tended  to  be  more  opposed  to  the  reestablishment  of  relations. 


Figure  5.3 
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3  The  overall  pattern  support  for  and  opposition  to  reestablishing  relations  as  a  function  of  comfort  level  was  statistically 
significant  (\2  =  65.53,  p  <  0.01). 

4  x2  =  35.78,  p  <  0.01. 
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Education  level  is  another  predictor  of  differences  in  support  for  and  opposition  to  rees¬ 
tablishing  relations  with  the  United  States  (see  Figure  5.4;  a  more-detailed  version  appears  in 
Appendix  H).  Half  (50  percent)  of  college-educated  respondents  said  they  were  in  favor  of 
reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States  (we  have  once  again  combined  the  “very”  and 
“somewhat”  options),  and  30  percent  said  they  were  opposed  to  reestablishing  these  relations. 
Approximately  17  percent  neither  supported  nor  opposed  reestablishing  these  relations. 

However,  as  respondents’  level  of  education  decreased,  support  for  reestablishing  relations 
with  the  United  States  decreased,  and  opposition  grew.  For  example,  42  percent  of  respondents 
who  finished  some  college  said  they  were  in  favor  of  reestablishing  relations,  an  approximately 
equal  percentage  (40  percent)  expressed  opposition,  and  approximately  14  percent  expressed 
neither  support  nor  opposition.  Among  those  who  finished  secondary  school  or  less,  however, 
pluralities  voiced  opposition  to  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States.5  As  with  gender, 
it  is  worth  noting  that,  at  all  education  levels,  a  substantial  percentage  of  respondents  favored 
reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Figure  5.4 

Support  for  and  Opposition  to  Reestablishing  Relations  with  the  United  States  Differ  by  Education 
Level 
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Focusing  on  class  differences,  the  results  suggest  that  upper-class  respondents  were  more 
likely  than  others  to  favor  the  reestablishment  of  ties:  71  percent  of  upper-class  respondents 
favored  the  reestablishment  of  ties,  and  25  percent  opposed  it  (see  Figure  5.5;  a  more-detailed 
version  appears  in  Appendix  H).  Fower  percentages  of  the  middle,  working,  and  poor  classes 
favored  the  reestablishment  of  ties. 


5  x2  =  56.19,  p  <0.01. 
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Figure  5.5 

Support  for  and  Opposition  to  Reestablishing  Relations  with  the  United  States  Differ  by  Class 
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The  question  of  reestablishing  ties  with  the  United  States  reveals  the  deep  divisions  within 
Iranian  society.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Green  Movement  and  the  reformist  political  elite,  who 
derive  much  of  their  support  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  favor  more-cooperative  for¬ 
eign  policies  that  include  the  possibility  of  detente  with  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
Iran’s  conservative  political  establishment,  assumed  to  be  more  strongly  supported  by  the  lower 
classes,  is  reluctant  to  support  (or  is  even  hostile  toward)  the  idea  of  reestablishing  ties  with 
the  Islamic  Republic’s  ideological  archenemy.  Of  course,  it  is  somewhat  simplistic  to  state  that 
the  Green  Movement  is  simply  supported  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes  and  that  Ayatollah 
Khamenei  and  President  Ahmadinejad  derive  support  mostly  from  the  lower  classes.  The  2009 
presidential  election  and  the  subsequent  protests  revealed  strong  support  for  reformist  candi¬ 
date  Mir  Hussein  Mousavi  across  all  sectors  of  Iranian  society. 

Nevertheless,  Iranians  with  higher  incomes  and  more  education  are  one  of  the  driving 
forces  of  the  reform  movement  and  of  opposition  in  Iran.  They  tend  to  have  greater  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  especially  the  West  and  the  United  States,  and  greater  access  to  alterna¬ 
tive  sources  of  information.  They  are  also  less  likely  to  be  swayed  by  the  Iranian  government’s 
propaganda  on  such  issues  as  U.S.-Iranian  relations  and  the  nuclear  program. 

However,  those  Iranians  who  support  policies  more  favorable  to  U.S.  interests  have  also 
been  marginalized  from  the  political  system,  especially  under  President  Ahmadinejad ’s  admin¬ 
istration.  Though  it  has  lost  much  legitimacy  since  the  2009  election,  the  Islamic  Republic 
nevertheless  appears  to  maintain  enough  support  among  the  Iranian  population  to  continue  to 
oppose  the  United  States  and  pursue  a  nuclear  capability. 
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Opinions  on  the  Reestablishment  of  Ties  Correlate  with  Current  Perceptions 
of  the  American  People  and  the  Obama  Administration 

Negative  Iranian  perceptions  of  the  United  States  have  been  shaped  by  historical  events,  espe¬ 
cially  the  United  States-organized  1953  coup  against  Iranian  Prime  Minister  Mohammad 
Mossadegh.  President  Barack  Obama  acknowledged  the  U.S.  role  in  the  1953  coup  in  his  2009 
Cairo  speech  to  the  Muslim  world.6  Previous  U.S.  administrations,  including  the  Clinton 
administration,  have  also  acknowledged  the  role  of  the  1953  coup  in  shaping  U.S. -Iranian 
relations. 

The  1953  coup  still  plays  a  role  in  shaping  Iranian  attitudes  toward  the  United  States. 
Out  of  1,002  respondents,  52  percent  reported  that  the  1953  coup  calls  to  mind  very  negative 
attitudes  toward  the  United  States. 

As  expected,  when  asked  to  reflect  on  the  U.S.  role  during  the  1979  revolution,  most 
respondents  said  that  it  calls  to  mind  very  negative  attitudes  toward  the  United  States,  with 
61  percent  of  respondents  defining  these  as  very  negative  and  another  11  percent  characterizing 
them  as  somewhat  negative.  A  minority  of  respondents  viewed  the  U.S.  role  in  that  historic 
event  as  either  very  positive  (4  percent)  or  somewhat  positive  (3  percent).  Similarly,  76  percent 
of  respondents  viewed  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Iran-Iraq  War  as  very  negative. 

Though  historical  events  have  played  an  important  role  in  shaping  Iranian  perceptions  of 
the  United  States,  the  survey  suggested  that  opinions  on  the  reestablishment  of  ties  between 
the  two  countries  are  less  related  to  these  events  than  to  current  assessments  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Obama  administration.  This  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  later  in  this  section. 

Asked  to  reflect  on  a  more  current  issue — i.e.,  whether  Iran  and  the  United  States  have 
mostly  converging  or  mostly  diverging  interests — most  respondents  (62  percent)  believed  that 
Iran  and  the  United  States  have  mostly  diverging  interests,  and  8  percent  believed  that  the 
countries  have  mostly  converging  interests.  Others  (16  percent)  reported  a  roughly  equal  mix 
of  both  converging  and  diverging  interests. 

Of  those  who  believed  that  the  two  countries  have  mostly  divergent  interests,  32  percent 
identified  the  nuclear  program  as  the  most-divergent  interest,  and  10  percent  identified  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  as  the  most-divergent  issue. 

Though  a  majority  of  the  respondents  viewed  the  U.S.  government  and  its  policies  toward 
Iran  negatively,  around  half  held  positive  views  of  the  American  people:  28  percent  reported 
very  favorable  views,  and  24  percent  reported  somewhat  favorable  views.  (Another  20  percent 
of  respondents  reported  neither  favorable  nor  unfavorable  views  of  the  American  people.)  Only 
8  percent  of  the  respondents  had  a  somewhat  unfavorable  view  of  the  American  people,  and 
only  9  percent  viewed  Americans  very  unfavorably. 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  respondents  reported  negative  views  of  American  cultural 
influences  in  Iran,  with  46  percent  reporting  very  unfavorable  views  and  19  percent  reporting 
somewhat  unfavorable  views.  Only  11  percent  of  respondents  reported  very  favorable  or  some¬ 
what  favorable  views.  These  results  cast  some  doubt  on  widespread  assumptions  about  Iranians’ 
fondness  for  certain  American  cultural  and  political  norms  and  values,  or  they  may  indicate 
Iranian  affinity  for  American  culture  among  only  a  narrow  segment  of  the  Iranian  population. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  survey  which  American  cultural  norms  Iranians 
tend  to  reject  or  accept. 


6  “Obama  Admits  US  Involvement  in  1953  Coup,”  2009. 
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There  has  been  much  hope  that  President  Obama  (whose  middle  name  is  Hussein,  the 
name  of  the  widely  revered  third  Shi’a  imam)  will,  as  U.S.  President,  resonate  strongly  among 
the  Iranian  population,  perhaps  improving  the  chances  for  dialogue  between  the  two  countries 
and  providing  a  solution  to  the  nuclear  standoff.  However,  the  survey  revealed  that  Iranians 
do  not  necessarily  regard  the  Obama  administration  much  differently  than  they  did  previous 
U.S.  administrations. 

When  asked  whether  President  Obama’s  election  will  improve  U.S.-Iranian  relations, 
only  3  percent  of  respondents  stated  that  relations  were  likely  to  get  much  better,  and  16  per¬ 
cent  responded  that  relations  were  likely  to  get  somewhat  better.  A  majority  of  respondents 
(55  percent)  believed  that  U.S.-Iranian  relations  would  stay  the  same,  and  a  total  of  17  percent 
believed  that  relations  would  actually  become  worse  or  much  worse. 

Roughly  half  of  the  respondents  had  either  a  somewhat  unfavorable  (19  percent)  or  very 
unfavorable  (33  percent)  view  of  the  Obama  administration.  Only  8  percent  viewed  it  very 
favorably,  and  1 1  percent  viewed  it  somewhat  favorably. 

To  take  a  more  in-depth  look  at  what  factors  might  correlate  with  support  for  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States,  we  examined  attitudes  toward  different 
facets  of  the  United  States.  Specifically,  we  tested  a  model  of  whether  attitudes  toward  the  cur¬ 
rent  U.S.  government,  the  American  people,  U.S.  policies  toward  Iran,  the  Obama  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  American  cultural  influences  within  Iran  might  predict  support  for  reestablishing 
relations  with  the  United  States.  We  predicted  that  each  of  these  facets  would  have  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  desire  (or  lack  thereof)  to  reestablish  ties.  (See  Appendix  G  for  details  of  this  model.) 
However,  we  found  that  only  attitudes  toward  the  American  people  and  the  Obama  adminis¬ 
tration  strongly  predict  levels  of  support  or  opposition  to  reestablishing  relations.  For  example, 
compared  with  respondents  who  expressed  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  the  American  people, 
respondents  who  expressed  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  American  people  tended  to  support 
reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States.  In  addition,  compared  with  respondents  who 
expressed  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  the  Obama  administration,  those  who  expressed  favor¬ 
able  attitudes  toward  the  Obama  administration  tended  to  support  reestablishing  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Because  the  “American  people”  and  the  “Obama  administration”  are 
personalized  images  of  the  United  States,  Iranians  might  find  that  these  images  resonate  with 
them  in  a  more  personal  way  than  do  other  topics  and  concepts  that  are  more  esoteric. 

Given  the  tumultuous  history  of  relations  between  Iran  and  the  United  States  throughout 
most  of  the  previous  century,  we  examined  whether  attitudes  on  past  U.S.  involvement  in  Iran 
or  on  the  Obama  administration’s  current  policies  might  have  greater  bearing  on  support  for  or 
opposition  to  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States.  In  particular,  we  tested  a  model 
of  how  support  for  and  opposition  to  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States  might 
depend  on  attitudes  toward  (1)  the  U.S.  response  to  the  2009  presidential  elections  in  Iran, 
(2)  the  Obama  administration’s  policies  regarding  the  reestablishment  of  U.S.-Iranian  rela¬ 
tions,  (3)  the  U.S.  role  in  the  1979  revolution,  (4)  the  U.S.  role  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  and 
(5)  the  U.S.  role  in  the  1953  coup  in  Iran.  We  predicted  that  attitudes  toward  both  historical 
and  current  events  would  play  an  equal  role  in  accounting  for  attitudes  toward  reestablishing 
relations  with  the  United  States.  (See  Appendix  G  for  details  of  this  model.) 

The  results  show  that  only  attitudes  on  the  Obama  administration’s  current  policies  on 
reestablishing  U.S.-Iranian  relations  predicted  support  or  opposition  to  reestablishing  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States.  For  example,  compared  with  those  who  expressed  negative  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  Obama  administration’s  policies  on  reestablishing  U.S.-Iranian  relations, 
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those  who  expressed  positive  attitudes  were  more  likely  to  express  support  for  reestablishing 
those  relations.  Interestingly,  attitudes  toward  the  U.S.  role  in  the  1979  revolution,  toward  the 
U.S.  position  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  toward  the  U.S  role  in  the  1953  coup,  and  toward 
the  U.S.  response  to  the  2009  presidential  election  did  not  predict  support  for  or  opposition 
to  reestablishing  relations.  It  is  possible  that  respondents  reacted  more  strongly  to  the  person¬ 
alized  image  of  Barack  Obama’s  policies  on  reestablishing  relations  than  to  the  other  topics. 


Iranians  Were  Highly  Reliant  on  Government-Controlled  Media  and 
Educational  Sources  for  Information 

The  survey  revealed  that  Iranians  were  highly  reliant  on  government-controlled  media  and 
educational  sources  for  information  on  a  variety  of  topics,  including  the  United  States  and 
important  historical  events  that  have  shaped  U.S.-Iranian  relations.7 

Only  1  percent  of  respondents  learned  of  the  1953  coup  from  firsthand  experience,  only 
17  percent  learned  about  the  Islamic  Revolution  from  firsthand  experience,  and  only  21  per¬ 
cent  of  respondents  obtained  their  information  on  the  Iran-Iraq  War  from  firsthand  experience. 

Iran’s  official  government  media  and  educational  system  have  played  a  crucial  role  in 
shaping  Iranian  perceptions  of  U.S.  involvement  in  these  historic  events.  Of  those  surveyed, 
34  percent  reported  learning  of  the  coup  through  educational  sources,  and  32  percent  obtained 
their  information  through  Iran’s  official  media.  Moreover,  23  percent  of  respondents  learned  of 
the  1979  revolution  through  educational  sources,  and  39  percent  obtained  their  information 
from  Iran’s  state-controlled  media. 

Such  results  reflect  the  role  of  information,  and  who  controls  it,  in  shaping  not  only 
public  opinion  but  overall  state  policy  in  Iran.  Many  Iranians  are  dissatisfied  with  Iran’s  state 
of  affairs,  and  they  clearly  expressed  their  frustration  in  the  protests  following  the  June  2009 
presidential  election.  However,  opposition  to  the  Islamic  Republic’s  status  quo  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  translate  into  overwhelming  support  for  U.S  foreign  policies.  Past  U.S.-Iranian  relations 
have  undoubtedly  created  a  state  of  hostility  between  the  two  nations  and  a  culture  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  among  the  wider  Iranian  population.  Yet,  past  events,  namely  the  1953  coup  and 
the  Islamic  Revolution,  may  have  become  less  important  in  shaping  Iranian  perceptions  of  the 
United  States  over  the  past  several  decades.  The  world  has  changed  much  since  1953  and  1979, 
but  the  world  of  U.S.-Iranian  relations,  or  at  least  of  each  country’s  perceptions  of  the  other, 
appears  to  have  changed  very  little.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  mutual  unawareness  caused  by 
the  absence  of  official  and  cultural  ties  between  the  two  nations.  The  absence  of  a  U.S.  diplo¬ 
matic  presence  in  Iran  has  not  only  impeded  U.S.-Iranian  relations  but  has  also  arguably  led 
to  an  increase  in  tensions  between  the  two  countries.  Iranians  lack  sufficient  information  to 
judge  the  United  States  and  its  policies;  more  importantly,  they  lack  a  variety  of  sources  for 
obtaining  information. 


7  As  noted  earlier  in  the  report,  one  possible  caveat  concerns  the  most-educated  respondents.  At  all  levels  of  educational 
achievement,  respondents  were  most  likely  to  obtain  information  from  state-dominated  media.  However,  compared  with 
the  least-educated  respondents,  the  most-educated  respondents  reported  a  slightly  higher  tendency  to  obtain  information 
from  nongovernment  media  as  well,  especially  on  the  topics  of  the  U.S.  response  to  the  2009  Iranian  election  and  the 
Obama  administration’s  policies  for  reestablishing  relations  with  Iran.  This  report’s  companion  website  supplies  statistics 
and  figures  related  to  this  finding. 
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The  survey’s  respondents  reported  obtaining  much  of  their  information  from  either  edu¬ 
cational  resources  or  the  official  media.  Education  in  Iran  at  all  levels  is  still  largely  either  con¬ 
trolled  or  regulated  by  the  state.  Iran’s  media,  and  hence  the  country’s  information  environ¬ 
ment,  is  largely  dominated  by  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  Broadcasting.  Independent  media 
in  the  form  of  newspapers  and  websites  do  exist,  but  they  are  heavily  censored  by  the  Iranian 
government. 

Only  2  percent  of  respondents  who  learned  about  the  Islamic  Revolution  relied  on  non¬ 
governmental  media  as  their  primary  source  of  information.  Similar  numbers  were  reported 
for  learning  about  the  1953  coup  and  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  many 
Iranians  viewed  the  Obama  administration’s  engagement  efforts  toward  Iran  in  such  as  nega¬ 
tive  light.  A  vast  majority  of  respondents  (77  percent)  identified  Iran’s  official  media  as  their 
primary  source  of  information  regarding  the  Obama  administration’s  policies  on  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  U.S. -Iranian  relations. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Conducting  Future  Surveys 

The  results  of  this  survey  suggest  a  number  of  insights  into  Iranian  public  opinion  that  were  not 
previously  understood.  However,  it  is  crucial  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  results  generalize  only  to 
slightly  more  than  half  of  Iranian  households.  With  no  ability  to  operate  on  the  ground,  and 
considering  the  discomfort  felt  by  many  of  our  respondents  as  they  discussed  political  attitudes 
over  the  phone,  it  is  important  to  view  the  results  as  suggestive  of  the  attitudes  of  a  specific 
portion  of  Iranian  society  rather  than  as  representative  of  the  entire  society.  That  is,  the  survey 
captured  the  attitudes  of  those  who  lived  in  households  with  landline  phones,  spoke  Farsi, 
and  were  willing  to  participate  in  a  phone  survey.  Because  this  survey  does  not  represent  all  of 
Iranian  public  opinion,  it  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  many  other  types  of  studies  on 
Iran,  including  surveys  and  other  studies  of  popular  opinion. 

Several  steps  could  be  taken  to  increase  either  the  sample  of  respondents  or  the  ability  to 
generalize  results  to  the  Iranian  population.  For  example,  the  current  survey  did  not  include 
cell-phone  users;  future  surveys  could  do  so.  In  addition,  future  surveys  could  include  more- 
elaborate  plans  for  recruiting  nonrespondents  into  the  survey  or  could  attempt  to  learn  as 
much  as  possible  about  nonrespondents’  demographic  characteristics.  Aside  from  surveys,  it 
would  be  possible  to  conduct  focus  groups  or  to  interview  people  who  travel  back  and  forth 
between  Iran  and  other  countries.  Doing  so  could  provide  greater  insight  into  Iranians’  atti¬ 
tudes  and  provide  a  means  of  researching  ways  to  make  surveys  less  intimidating  to  Iranians. 

One  intriguing  set  of  findings  concerns  the  gender  differences  in  attitudes  that  held  across 
multiple  questions.  In  particular,  women  were  less  supportive  of  reestablishing  relations  with 
the  United  States  than  men  were,  and  proportionately  more  women  than  men  viewed  sanc¬ 
tions  as  having  a  negative  effect  on  the  economy.  It  should  be  noted  that  women  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  less  comfortable  with  the  survey  than  men  were.  Follow-up  research  might  exam¬ 
ine  the  attitudes  of  women  more  carefully  to  understand  what  causes  most  women  to  oppose 
reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States  and  to  express  more-negative  attitudes  about 
conditions  within  their  country. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  discomfort  with  the  survey  played  a  significant  role  in  some 
responses,  including  to  the  question  of  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States,  with  the 
least-comfortable  respondents  expressing  the  most  opposition  to  reestablishing  these  relations. 
Therefore,  future  surveys  should  measure  the  extent  to  which  respondents  are  comfortable 
answering  survey  questions. 

One  way  of  examining  attitudes  on  taboo  topics  (i.e.,  the  Supreme  Leader,  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Guards,  and  other  topics  that  cannot  be  discussed  on  the  phone)  is  through  the 
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examination  of  Iranians’  use  of  the  Internet.  For  example,  social-media  outlets,  such  as  Twitter, 
blogs,  and  Facebook,  played  an  important  role  in  mobilizing  protesters  during  the  June  2009 
presidential  election.  As  such,  the  opinions  posted  on  these  outlets  may  provide  a  window  into 
attitudes  that  are  otherwise  unknowable. 


Survey  Findings 

The  results  of  our  survey  suggest  that  Iranian  society  and  its  views  of  the  United  States  are  far 
from  monolithic.  Indeed,  our  respondents  were  deeply  divided  on  issues  that  define  Iranian 
politics,  including  the  state  of  the  economy,  the  nuclear  program,  and  U.S.-Iranian  relations. 
Many  respondents  viewed  the  economy  as  being  in  a  poor  state,  though  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  economy  were  not  as  strong  as  expected,  with  many  respondents  rating  the  econ¬ 
omy  as  average.  Nonetheless,  those  who  felt  worst  about  their  own  personal  economic  situation 
tended  to  rate  the  economy  the  worst,  and  half  of  respondents  said  that  the  ideal  role  for  the 
government  is  to  create  more  jobs.  Furthermore,  many  Iranians  did  not  consider  sanctions  to 
be  a  significant  worry,  a  finding  that  may  change  ideas  about  the  effectiveness  of  sanctions  used 
by  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the  Iranian  nuclear  program.1  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  survey  measured  opinions  on  sanctions  before  the  2010  round  of  UN  and  U.S.  sanctions 
against  Iran. 

Survey  respondents  expressed  overwhelming  support  for  the  nuclear  civilian  program. 
Moreover,  though  a  plurality  of  respondents  opposed  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons,  a 
significant  portion  of  the  respondents  supported  nuclear  weaponization. 

A  majority  of  respondents  expressing  an  opinion  did  not  want  to  reestablish  relations  with 
the  United  States,  though  a  substantial  segment  of  the  sample,  including  men  and  many  well- 
educated  respondents,  did  favor  the  reestablishment  of  diplomatic  ties.  Attitudes  toward  the 
Obama  administration  emerged  as  a  strong  predictor  of  support  or  opposition  to  reestablishing 
relations,  as  did  attitudes  toward  the  American  people. 

However,  Iranians’  views  of  both  recent  and  distant  historical  events,  such  as  the  U.S. 
role  in  the  1953  coup  and  the  U.S.  position  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  did  not  predict  attitudes 
toward  reestablishing  ties.  The  results  of  this  survey  suggest  that  policymakers  should  not 
call  particular  attention  to  more-distant  historical  events  in  their  communications  with  the 
Iranian  population.  Rather,  it  may  be  more  advisable  to  refer  to  the  American  people,  since  a 
greater  proportion  of  respondents  expressed  positive  attitudes  toward  Americans  than  toward 
any  other  item.  It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  the  proportion  expressing  positive  attitudes 
toward  Americans  was  roughly  50  percent. 

The  survey  results  suggest  that  the  United  States  will  face  difficulties  in  shaping  the  Ira¬ 
nian  government’s  behavior  on  such  issues  as  U.S.-Iranian  relations  and  the  nuclear  program, 
in  part  because  of  the  popular  support  afforded  to  government  policies  by  the  lower  classes,  the 
Islamic  Republic’s  traditional  constituency.  Ayatollah  Khamenei  and  President  Ahmadinejad 
may  have  lost  much  legitimacy  since  the  2009  election,  yet  they  (or  their  policies)  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  significant  portion  of  the  Iranian  population.  This  support  may,  to  some  extent,  be 
attributable  to  the  Iranian  government’s  control  of  the  information  environment  in  Iran.  Yet, 


1  The  one  exception  is  the  lower  classes,  as  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
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the  survey  also  revealed  among  the  lower  classes  significant  discontent  with  the  economy  and 
a  widespread  belief  that  sanctions  have  affected  the  economy  negatively. 

Iranians  get  much  of  their  information  about  the  United  States  and  the  historical  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  countries  from  government-controlled  media  and  the  educational 
system.  The  survey  showed  that  Iranians  who  are  better  educated  were  more  supportive  of 
reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  better-educated 
citizens  have  greater  access  to  independent  sources  of  information  and,  therefore,  may  be  more 
likely  to  have  a  positive  image  of  the  United  States.  Hence,  efforts  to  break  the  Iranian  govern¬ 
ment’s  monopoly  on  information  through  foreign  broadcasts  and  the  provision  of  antifilter¬ 
ing  technology  to  Iranian  web  users  may  be  critical  in  shaping  opinions  regarding  the  United 
States,  especially  after  the  2009  presidential  election.  The  survey  has  demonstrated  that  Irani¬ 
ans  with  higher  incomes,  higher  levels  of  education,  and  access  to  multiple  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  more  supportive  of  Iranian  policies  that  are  more  favorable  to  U.S.  interests.  U.S. 
policies  meant  to  shape  Iranian  behavior  may  be  more  effective  if  they  focus  on  this  particular 
sector  of  the  Iranian  population. 


APPENDIX  A 


Methodology  and  Survey  Management 


Methodology 

Working  with  D3  Systems  and  KA  Research  Limited  (KARL),  RAND  conducted  a  random¬ 
digit  dialing  (RDD)  telephone  survey  during  December  10-28,  2009.  Respondents  constituted 
a  nationally  representative  sample  of  1,002  members  of  the  Iranian  public,  age  18  and  older, 
who  lived  in  households  with  landline  phones,  spoke  Farsi,  and  were  willing  to  participate. 
As  such,  this  survey  excludes  respondents  who  were  homeless,  who  used  only  cell  phones,  or 
whose  households  did  not  have  fixed  landline  telephones.  Interviews  were  conducted  via  land¬ 
lines  from  a  neighboring  country  using  Computer  Assisted  Telephone  Interviewing  (CATI) 
technology.  All  interviewers  were  native  Farsi-language  speakers,  and  these  interviewers  (and 
their  supervisors)  worked  under  the  management  of  D3  Systems  and  KARL.  Successful  inter¬ 
views  lasted  between  nine  minutes  and  56  minutes,  and  the  average  length  of  a  successful 
interview  was  18  minutes. 


Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  was  developed  in  English  and  translated  into  Farsi  (see  Appendix  C  for  the 
English-language  version;  see  Appendix  E  for  the  Farsi-language  version).  KARL  staff  trans¬ 
lated  the  questionnaire  into  Farsi,  and  a  third-party  translation  team  at  Comprehensive  Lan¬ 
guage  Services  reviewed  the  translation.  The  third-party  translators  were  given  access  to  the 
English  questionnaire  so  that  they  could  compare  the  translation  generated  by  KARL  to  the 
English  version.  One  of  the  RAND  principal  investigators,  a  native  speaker  of  Farsi,  reviewed 
the  final  translation.  Finally,  RAND  and  managers  from  D3  Systems  and  KARL  discussed  the 
translation  to  ensure  that  the  translators  not  only  created  a  technically  correct  translation  but 
also  understood  the  meaning  and  subtext  of  the  questions. 


Pretesting 

Several  weeks  prior  to  fielding  the  survey,  RAND  pretested  the  questionnaire  in  order  to 
ensure  that  respondents  understood  all  questions  as  intended  and  to  check  for  any  discomfort 
with  particular  questions.  After  pretesting,  some  questions  were  reworded  to  improve  clarity. 
The  RAND  principal  investigator  who  speaks  Farsi  listened  unobtrusively  to  some  of  the  pre¬ 
test  interviews  and  discovered  that  some  participants  expressed  discomfort  at  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  United  States.  Therefore,  participants’  comfort  levels,  as  judged  by  the  interview- 
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ers,  are  reported  in  the  case  of  several  findings  (especially  those  concerning  attitudes  toward 
the  United  States). 


Sampling 

Iran’s  population  is  estimated  at  73.3  million.1  According  to  the  Statistics  Center  of  Iran,  the 
Iranian  population  is  mostly  urban  (66.3  percent).2  Iran  has  30  provinces:  Ardabil,  Azerbaijan-e 
Gharbi,  Azarbaijan-e  Sharqi,  Bushehr,  Chaharmahal  va  Bakhtiari,  Esfahan,  Fars,  Gilan, 
Golestan,  Hamadan,  Hormozgan,  Ilam,  Kerman,  Kermanshah,  Khorasan-e  Jonubi  (South), 
Khorasan-e  Razavi,  Khorasan-e  Shomali  (North),  Khuzestan,  Kohgiluyeh  va  Boyerahmad, 
Kordestan,  Lorestan,  Markazi,  Mazandaran,  Qazvin,  Qom,  Semnan,  Sistan  va  Baluchestan, 
Tehran,  Yazd,  and  Zanjan.3  The  federal  capital,  Tehran,  is  located  in  Tehran  province.  Tehran 
is  by  far  the  largest  province  in  terms  of  population  size  (19  percent).  For  a  full  list  of  provinces 
and  proportions  of  the  population  contained  in  each,  see  Table  A.l. 

In  a  multistage  selection  process,  sampling  first  took  place  across  regions  and  urban  and 
rural  strata.  Sampling  points  were  distributed  by  using  different  telephone  exchange  numbers 
for  the  country.  All  sampling  points  (i.e.,  exchange  numbers)  available  for  each  province  in  the 
sample  list  were  included,  with  no  quota  for  sample  points.  Households  were  selected  by  gen¬ 
erating  random  numbers  (i.e.,  the  last  four  digits  of  telephone  numbers)  in  Microsoft  Excel. 
Finally,  respondents  were  selected  via  the  last-birthday  method. 

Table  A.l 

National  Population  Data  and  the  Realized  Sample 

National 

Population  Percentage  Realized  Sample  Realized  Sample 

and  Target  Sample  (unweighted)  (weighted  by  province) 

Gender 


Male 

49.3% 

50.7% 

50.4% 

Female 

50.7% 

49.3% 

49.6% 

Age 

18-24 

26.4% 

26.0% 

25.7% 

25-34 

26.8% 

29.1% 

29.0% 

35-44 

18.9% 

22.2% 

22.3% 

45-54 

13.2% 

13.4% 

13.5% 

55  and  up 

14.7% 

9.3% 

9.4% 

Geographic  code 

Urban3 

66.3% 

72.3% 

72.5% 

Ruralb 

33.7% 

27.7% 

27.5% 

1  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  2008. 

2  Statistics  Center  of  Iran,  no  date  available. 

3  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  2008. 
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Table  A.1 — Continued 


National 

Population  Percentage 
and  Target  Sample 

Realized  Sample 
(unweighted) 

Realized  Sample 
(weighted  by  province) 

Province/city/region 

Arbadil 

1.7% 

2.4% 

1.7% 

Azerbaijan-e  Gharbi 

4.1% 

4.4% 

4.1% 

Azerbaijan-e  Sharqi 

5.1% 

5.4% 

5.1% 

Bushehr 

1.3% 

1.3% 

1.3% 

Chaharmahal  va  Bakhtiari 

1.2% 

0.9% 

1.2% 

Esfahan 

6.5% 

7.4% 

6.5% 

Fars 

6.2% 

6.4% 

6.2% 

Gilan 

3.4% 

1.9% 

3.4% 

Hamadan 

2.4% 

2.4% 

2.4% 

Hormozgan 

2.0% 

2.4% 

2.0% 

llam 

0.8% 

0.8% 

0.8% 

Kerman 

3.8% 

4.4% 

3.8% 

Kermanshah 

2.7% 

3.4% 

2.7% 

Khorasan-e  Jonubi  (South) 

0.9% 

0.9% 

0.9% 

Khuzestan 

6.1% 

6.4% 

6.1% 

Kohgiluyeh  va  Boyerahmad 

0.9% 

0.9% 

0.9% 

Kordestan 

2.0% 

1.9% 

2.0% 

Lorestan 

2.4% 

2.4% 

2.4% 

Markazi 

1.9% 

1.5% 

1.9% 

Mazandaran 

4.1% 

2.9% 

4.1% 

Semnan 

0.8% 

0.8% 

0.8% 

Sistan  va  Baluchestan 

3.4% 

3.4% 

3.4% 

Tehran 

19.0% 

19.5% 

19.0% 

Yazd 

1.4% 

1.4% 

1 .4% 

Zanjan 

1.4% 

1.5% 

1 .4% 

Qazvin 

1.6% 

1.6% 

1.6% 

Qom 

1.5% 

1.5% 

1.5% 

Golestan 

2.3% 

2.3% 

2.3% 

Khorasan-e  Razavi 

7.9% 

6.4% 

7.9% 

Khorasan-e  Shomali  (North) 

1.2% 

1.4% 

1.2% 

SOURCE:  The  Statistics  Center  of  Iran,  no  date  available. 
a  Urban  includes  both  major  metropolitan  areas  and  other  urban  areas. 
b  Rural  includes  both  towns  and  villages. 
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Each  designated  respondent  was  called  up  to  three  times  for  an  interview.  These  calls 
were  made  either  at  different  times  on  the  same  day  or  on  different  days  during  the  held 
period.  Callbacks  were  made  for  a  total  of 277  respondents,  of  which  223  were  interviewed  and 
54  were  not  interviewed  after  callbacks.  As  such,  a  total  of  1,002  interviews  were  conducted 
according  to  the  following  breakdown: 

•  interview  completed  during  the  first  call:  77.7  percent 

•  interview  completed  during  the  second  call:  8.7  percent 

•  interview  completed  during  the  third  or  subsequent  call:  13.6  percent. 

Callbacks  were  managed  using  the  CATI/Virtual  Call  Center  (VCC)  special  software  module. 

During  the  fieldwork,  KARL  supervisors  monitored  the  number  of  respondents  inter¬ 
viewed  to  ensure  proportionate  representation  in  terms  of  province,  exchange,  and  gender. 
If  an  interviewer  could  not  speak  to  an  eligible  person  after  three  callbacks,  or  if  the  person 
reached  was  not  an  Iranian  national,  then  the  interviewer  moved  to  the  next  telephone  number 
generated  by  the  CATI  system. 

Survey  Management  and  Interviewing 

KARL  managers  supervised  all  aspects  of  data  collection  and  conducted  comprehensive  train¬ 
ing  sessions  with  the  held  operations  team.  The  held  team  consisted  of  20  interviewers,  17  male 
and  three  female,  with  varying  degrees  of  education  (ranging  from  high  school  to  college).  All 
interviewers  were  native  Earsi-language  speakers,  field  interviewers  received  training  on  the 
objectives  of  the  program,  survey  details,  selecting  respondents,  the  questionnaire  (i.e.,  asking 
questions  and  recording  responses),  timing  and  control  issues,  and  usage  and  applications  of 
the  CATI  system. 

Quality-control  procedures  were  carried  out  on  100  percent  of  the  interviews  and  were 
applied  in  three  stages: 

•  Procedure  One:  The  CATI  system  ensured  that  questions  were  asked  in  the  correct  order, 
including  skip  patterns. 

•  Procedure  Two:  Within  their  in-house  facility,  the  KARL  supervisors  observed  the  entire 
held  process  and  all  interviewers,  ensuring  correct  application  of  heldwork  rules,  admin¬ 
istration  of  contact  information,  questionnaire  application,  and  conversation  quality. 

•  Procedure  Three:  Lor  telephone  surveys,  KARL  used  a  training-and-observation  proce¬ 
dure  called  Live  Field  Observation,  which  is  similar  to  the  procedure  used  in  face-to-face 
survey  countries.  Specifically,  KARL  applied  this  procedure  using  the  KARL  Integrated 
Multi-Language  Telephone  Interviewing  Control  System.  This  system  has  the  following 
elements  and  functional  benehts: 

-  Microsoft  Net  Framework.  This  facilitates  communication  between  each  interviewing 
unit  and  the  supervising  console,  using,  for  example,  instant  messaging  between  termi¬ 
nals.  The  supervisor  can  send  messages  to  an  interviewer’s  screen  if  there  is  a  problem. 

-  Ericsson  Silent  Intrusion  System.  This  enables  a  supervisor  to  listen  to  an  interviewer 
and  respondent  at  the  same  time  without  disturbing  the  interview.  The  supervisor  can 
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interrupt  the  interview,  if  necessary,  and  give  instructions  to  the  interviewer  without 
disturbing  the  respondent. 

-  VoxCo  CATI  Field  Monitoring  System.  This  enables  the  supervisor  to  observe  an  inter¬ 
viewer’s  coding  and  recording  process  from  the  supervisor’s  own  computer. 

All  live-observation  supervisors  had  the  technical  abilities  needed  to  run  the  systems  just 
described,  and  all  had  almost  seven  years  of  held  experience  with  telephone  surveys  in  Iran. 
Using  these  systems,  the  supervisors  could  observe  the  full  process  and  give  instructions  to 
interviewers. 


The  Results  of  Back-Check  Controls 

In  the  course  of  fielding  the  survey,  no  interviews  were  rejected,  no  interviewers  were  termi¬ 
nated,  and  no  supervisors  were  terminated.  In  terms  of  political,  social,  or  newsworthy  events 
that  might  have  affected  the  survey,  we  note  that  a  number  of  dissidents  were  arrested  in  Iran, 
and  at  least  nine  were  killed  during  violent  clashes  between  security  forces  and  protesters. 
There  were  frequent  line-cuts  due  to  technical  problems  with  the  Iranian  telephone  lines. 


Field  Results 

As  shown  in  Table  A.2,  a  total  of  2,987  households  were  selected  for  screening  to  determine 
whether  an  eligible  adult  was  present.  Of  these,  1,598  were  successfully  screened;  1,554  were 
determined  to  include  an  eligible  adult;  and  1,002  resulted  in  an  interview.  Using  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  Public  Opinion  Research  (AAPOR)  formulas  for  calculating  response 
rates,  this  results  in  a  cooperation  rate  of  65  percent  and  a  response  rate  (RR)  3  of  61  percent,4 
taking  into  account  the  fraction  of  cases  with  unknown  eligibility  that,  based  on  the  results  of 
the  cases  that  were  successfully  screened,  were  likely  eligible. 

Approximately  65  percent  of  Iranians  telephoned  actually  participated  in  the  survey. 
Unfortunately,  no  demographic  information  was  available  regarding  those  who  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate.  As  a  result,  all  survey  results  are  based  on  the  dataset  alone.  Therefore,  one  must  keep 
in  mind  that  the  findings  represent  the  attitudes  of  65  percent  of  Iranian  households  with 
landline  telephones  in  which  someone  spoke  Farsi  and  would  have  participated  in  the  survey. 
Because  the  landline  phones  are  estimated  to  be  in  80  percent  of  Iranian  households,5  the 
survey  results  generalize  to  52  percent  of  Iranian  households.  Several  possibilities  for  broaden¬ 
ing  the  sample  are  discussed  in  Chapter  Six. 

Table  A. 3  shows  the  survey  response  rate.  Table  A.4  shows  the  calculation  of  the  AAPOR 
RRs  1  and  3. 


4  The  response  rate,  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  American  Survey  Research  Organizations  (Frankel,  1983)  and  other 
sources,  is  the  number  of  complete  interviews  with  reporting  units  divided  by  the  number  of  eligible  reporting  units  in  the 
sample.  AAPOR  has  developed  a  standard  set  of  ratios  for  calculating  response  rates.  RR3  estimates  what  proportion  of 
cases  of  unknown  eligibility  is  actually  eligible.  Specifically,  RR3  is  the  number  of  complete  interviews  /  [(the  number  of 
complete  interviews  +  the  number  of  partial  interviews)  plus  (the  number  of  refusals  and  breakoffs  +  the  number  of  noncon¬ 
tacts  +  the  number  of  “other”  cases)  plus  the  estimated  proportion  of  cases  of  unknown  eligibility  that  are  eligible  multiplied 
by  (the  number  of  cases  of  unknown  eligibility,  including  cases  where  it  is  unknown  if  the  case  is  a  housing  unit  plus  other 
unknown  cases)].  For  further  information,  see  American  Association  for  Public  Opinion  Research,  2009. 

5  Kantar  Media  Research  Group,  2007. 
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Table  A. 2 


Completed  Interviews,  Refusals,  and  Noncontacts 

Result  Category 

Number 

Percentage 

Noncontact 

Nonresidential  building 

1,312 

94.5 

Not  able  to  enter  residential  building 

N/A 

N/A 

No  one  at  home  after  three  visits 

77 

5.5 

Designated  respondent  is  in  a  long-term  absence 

N/A 

N/A 

Subtotal 

1,389 

100.0 

Respondent  not  eligible  (not  Iranian) 

44 

100.0 

Refusals 

Outright  refusal  at  the  door 

N/A 

N/A 

Outright  refusal  by  the  respondent 

250 

45.3 

Interview  terminated  by  the  respondent 

296 

53.6 

Respondent  never  available  for  an  appointment 

6 

N/A 

Subtotal 

552 

100.0 

Completed  interviews 

1,002 

100.0 

Total  contact  attempts 

2,987 

100.0 

Table  A. 3 

Response  Rate 

Number 

Percentage 

Total  refusals 

546 

35.3 

Total  completed  interviews 

1,002 

64.7 

Total  successful  contacts 

1,548 

100.0 

Table  A. 4 

Calculation  of  AAPOR  Ratios 


Calculation 

Percentage 

Value  of  e 

No.  of  Households  with  an  Eligible  Adult/No.  of  Households  Where  Eligibility  Was 
Determined  or  El ig i ble/[Not  Eligible  +  Eligible]  or  1 , 554/[1 ,312  +  44  +  1,554] 

53 

Cooperation 

rate 

Completes/Eligible  Adults  Selected  for  Interview  or  l/[(l  +  P)  +  R]  or 

1,002/[(1,002  +  296)  +  250)] 

65 

RR1 

Completes/[lnterviews  +  Noninterviews  +  Unknown  Eligibility]  or 

l/[(l  +  P)  +  (R  +  NC  +  O)  +  (UH  +  UO)]  or  1,002/(1,002  +  296)  +  (250  +  6  +  44)  +  (77) 

60 

RR3 

Completes/Known  Eligibles  +  (e  x  No.  of  Households  with  Unknown  Eligibility)  or 
l/[(l  +  P)  +  (R  +  NC  +  O)  +  e(UH  +  UO]  or  [(1,002  +  296)  +  (250  +  6  +  44)  +  0.534(77)] 

61 

NOTES:  I  =  the  number  of  complete  interviews.  NC  =  the  number  of  noncontacts.  O  =  the  number  of  other  cases. 
P  =  the  number  of  partial  interviews.  R  =  the  number  of  refusals  and  breakoffs.  UH  =  the  number  of  cases  of 
unknown  eligibility  (unknown  whether  a  housing  unit).  UO  =  the  number  of  other  cases  of  unknown  eligibility. 
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Explanations  for  Refusals  and  Interview  Terminations 

The  most  common  reasons  given  for  refusing  to  participate  were  that  the  respondent  refuses  to 
participate  in  surveys  in  general  (N  =  253),  personal  reasons  (N  =  112),  the  survey  content  (N  = 
112),  and  the  timing  of  the  survey  (N  =  24).  Most  terminations  occurred  at  question  Q-2  (con¬ 
cerning  the  current  economic  situation  in  Iran),  at  question  Q-4  (concerning  the  respondent’s 
personal  economic  situation),  or  at  question  Q-5  (concerning  the  ideal  role  of  government  in 
managing  the  economy). 


Weighting  the  Data  by  Province 

Because  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  sample  differed  from  those  of  the  population  in 
general  as  described  by  the  Statistical  Center  of  Iran’s  2005  data,  a  set  of  weights  were  calcu¬ 
lated  based  on  each  province’s  population.  These  weights  are  provided  in  Table  A.5.  Through¬ 
out  the  entire  survey,  the  unweighted  results  were  nearly  identical  to  the  weighted  results. 
Therefore,  only  the  weighted  results  are  presented  in  this  report. 


Table  A.5 

Weighting  Factors,  by  Province 


Province 

Population  Distribution 

Sample  Distribution 

Weighting  Factor 

Ardabil 

1.7% 

2.4% 

0.72736 

Azerbaijani-e  Gharbi 

4.1% 

4.4% 

0.92824 

Azerbaijani-e  Sharqi 

5.1% 

5.4% 

0.94849 

Bushehr 

1.3% 

1.3% 

0.96901 

Chaharmahal  va  Bakhtiari 

1.2% 

0.9% 

1.35489 

Esfahan 

6.5% 

7.4% 

0.87573 

Fars 

6.2% 

6.4% 

0.96317 

Gilan 

3.4% 

1.9% 

1.79905 

Hamadan 

2.4% 

2.4% 

1.00874 

Hormozgan 

2.0% 

2.4% 

0.83131 

llam 

0.8% 

0.8% 

0.96970 

Kerman 

3.8% 

4.4% 

0.85683 

Kermanshah 

2.7% 

3.4% 

0.78568 

Khorasan-e  Jonubi  (South) 

0.9% 

0.9% 

1.00510 

Khuzestan 

6.1% 

6.4% 

0.94942 

Kohgiluyeh  va  Boyerahmad 

0.9% 

0.9% 

1.00175 

Kordestan 

2.0% 

1.9% 

1.07736 

Lorestan 

2.4% 

2.4% 

1.01659 

Markazi 

1.9% 

1.5% 

1.28042 
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Table  A. 5 — Continued 


Province 

Population  Distribution 

Sample  Distribution 

Weighting  Factor 

Mazandaran 

4.1% 

2.9% 

1.43236 

Semnan 

0.8% 

0.8% 

1.04780 

Sistan  va  Baluchestan 

3.4% 

3.4% 

1.00572 

Tehran 

19.0% 

19.5% 

0.97836 

Yazd 

1.4% 

1.4% 

1.00594 

Zanjan 

1.4% 

1.5% 

0.91403 

Qazvin 

1.6% 

1.6% 

1.01557 

Qom 

1.5% 

1.5% 

0.99187 

Golestan 

2.3% 

2.3% 

0.99934 

Khorasan-e  Rezavi 

7.9% 

6.4% 

1.24216 

Khorasan-e  Shomali  (North) 

1.2% 

1.4% 

0.82396 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

N/A 

NOTE:  Percentages  do  not  sum  to  100  due  to  rounding. 


Additional  Sample  Characteristics 

There  were  a  total  of  1,002  completed  surveys.  Tables  A.6-A.9  show  demographic  character¬ 
istics  of  the  sample. 


Table  A. 6 

Educational  Achievement 


Frequency 

Percentage 

Illiterate 

26 

2.6 

No  formal  education  but  can  read  and  write 

5 

0.5 

Finished  some  elementary  school 

113 

11.3 

Finished  some  intermediate  school 

111 

11.1 

Some  secondary  school 

39 

3.9 

Finished  secondary  school 

388 

38.7 

Finished  some  college 

104 

10.4 

Finished  college 

216 

21.5 

NOTE:  Percentages  do  not  sum  to  100  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  A.7 
Class 


Frequency 

Percentage 

Upper 

24 

2.4 

Middle 

493 

49.2 

Working 

185 

18.4 

Poor 

289 

28.8 

Refused 

6 

0.6 

Don't  know 

5 

0.5 

NOTE:  Percentages  do  not  sum  to  100  due  to  rounding. 

Table  A. 8 
Ethnicity 


Frequency 

Percentage 

Persian 

528 

52.6 

Azeri 

203 

20.2 

Gilaki  &  Mazanderani 

55 

5.5 

Kurd 

83 

8.3 

Arab 

16 

1.6 

Lur 

56 

5.6 

Baloch 

9 

0.9 

Turkmen 

11 

1.1 

Other 

31 

3.1 

Refused 

6 

0.6 

Don't  know 

4 

0.4 

NOTE:  Percentages  do  not  sum  to  100  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  A. 9 
Job  Status 


Frequency 

Percentage 

Working  full  time  (>40  hours) 

278 

27.7 

Working  part  time  (<40  hours) 

89 

8.9 

Unemployed,  looking  for  work 

46 

4.6 

Unemployed,  not  looking  for  work 

24 

2.4 

Housewife  (not  working  outside  the  home) 

308 

30.7 

Student/apprentice 

184 

18.3 

Retired/disabled 

69 

6.9 

Other 

1 

0.1 

Don't  know 

3 

0.3 

NOTE:  Percentages  do  not  sum  to  100  due  to  rounding. 
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Introductory  Script  and  Oral  Consent — English 


Hello.  My  name  is  .  .  .  ,  an  interviewer  from  KA  Research  Limited,  Turkey.  I  am  conducting  a 
survey  on  Iranian  attitudes  regarding  international  relations  and  related  issues,  such  as  the  Ira¬ 
nian  economy  and  domestic  politics.  I  would  like  to  talk  with  someone  in  the  household  who 
is  at  least  18  years  old  and  has  had  the  most  recent  birthday.  Is  that  person  available  so  that  I 
may  tell  him  or  her  about  this  study? 

The  survey  is  being  conducted  by  KA  Research  Limited,  a  regional  research  and  consult¬ 
ing  company  based  in  Turkey  that  surveys  the  Middle  East  and  North  African  countries.  My 
colleagues  and  I  will  be  asking  1,000  people  like  you  to  participate.  Like  the  rest  of  the  partici¬ 
pants,  we  have  selected  your  household  at  random. 

If  you  choose  to  participate,  the  interview  will  take  about  15  minutes.  Taking  part  in 
this  interview  is  voluntary.  You  should  feel  free  to  raise  any  questions  or  concerns  at  any  point 
in  time  during  this  interview.  There  is  no  “right”  or  “wrong”  answer.  You  are  free  to  skip  any 
questions  that  you  prefer  not  to  address.  At  any  time  during  the  discussion,  you  are  free  to 
decide  to  no  longer  participate:  Simply  indicate  that  you  no  longer  wish  to  continue,  and  I  will 
hang  up. 

None  of  the  participants  in  the  survey,  including  you,  will  ever  be  identified.  The  survey 
is  completely  confidential.  Your  phone  number  was  randomly  selected  by  a  computer  and  is 
not  available  to  me  or  to  KA  Research  Limited.  We  do  not  have  any  identifying  information 
about  you  at  all. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  study  following  our  interview  today,  you  are  welcome 
to  contact  the  supervisor  for  this  project,  XXX  [This  individual  is  designated  by  KA  Research 
Limited.  The  individual  is  a  member  of  the  Iranian  management  team  and  thus  fluent  in 
Farsi.],  by  phone  (XXX). 

Do  you  agree  to  participate  in  this  survey? 

1.  Yes — Continue 

2.  No — Thank  the  respondent,  hang  up,  and  call  the  next  household 

[If  yes]  Are  you  ready  to  get  started? 

1.  Yes — Continue 

2.  No — Give  time  to  the  respondent,  if  necessary,  to  make  appointment 
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Survey  Questionnaire — English 


RIS  Telephone  Survey  Wave  1,  October-November  2009 

Survey  Management  Information 

M-l.  Respondent  identification  number  (1-4) 

M-2.  Card  number  1  (5) 

M-3.  Wave  number  01  (6-7) 

M-4.  Sampling-point  number  (8-13) 

M-5.  Urbanization  (14) 

•  Major  metros 

•  Other  urban 

•  Towns 

•  Villages 

M-6.  Province  (15-16) 

1.  Ardabil 

2.  Azerbaijan-e  Gharbi 

3.  Azerbaijan-e  Sharqi 

4.  Bushehr 

5.  Chaharmahal  va  Bakhtiari 

6.  Esfahan 

7.  Fars 

8.  Gilan 

9.  Hamadan 

10.  Hormozgan 

11.  Ilam 

12.  Kerman 

13.  Kermanshah 

14.  Khorasan-e  Jonubi  (South) 

15.  Khuzestan 

16.  Kohgiluyeh  va  Boyerahmad 

17.  Kordestan 

18.  Lorestan 

19.  Markazi 

20.  Mazandaran 
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21.  Semnan 

22.  Sistan  va  Baluchestan 

23.  Tehran 

24.  Yazd 

25.  Zanjan 

26.  Qazvin 

27.  Qom 

28.  Golestan 

29.  Khorasan-e  Razavi 

30.  Khorasan-e  Shomali  (North) 

M-7.  Year  of  interview:  XXX  (17-20) 

M-8.  Month  of  interview  (21-22) 

1.  January 

2.  February 

3.  March 

4.  April 

5.  May 

6.  June 

7.  July 

8.  August 

9.  September 

10.  October 

11.  November 

12.  December 

M-9.  Date  of  interview:  XXX  (23-24) 

M-10.  Day  of  interview  (25) 

1.  Friday 

2.  Saturday 

3.  Sunday 

4.  Monday 

5.  Tuesday 

6.  Wednesday 

7.  Thursday 

M-ll.  Interviewer  code:  XXX  (26-29) 

M-12.  Interview  completed  on  the  .  .  .  (30) 

1.  First  call? 

2.  Second  call? 

3.  Third  call? 

M-13.  Supervisor  code:  XXX  (31-32) 

M-14.  Record  time  (using  24-hour  clock)  interview  began:  XXX  (33-36)  (Record  time  began 
starting  with  Q-l) 

M-15.  Record  time  (using  24-hour  clock)  interview  ended:  XXX  (37-40)  (Fill  in  all  four  data 
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positions) 

M-16.  Record  length  of  interview  in  minutes:  XXX  (41-42) 

M-17.  Date  formatted  field:  OCT  2009  (43-50) 

M-18.  Keypuncher  code  (51-52) 

M-19.  Oral  consent  received  (53) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

Q-l.  In  general,  do  you  think  that  the  country  is  going  in  the  right  direction,  or  do  you  think 
it  is  going  in  the  wrong  direction? 

1.  The  country  is  going  in  the  right  direction 

2.  The  country  is  going  in  the  wrong  direction 

7.  Neither  right  nor  wrong  direction  (vol.) 

8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (61) 

Q-2.  How  do  you  rate  the  current  economic  situation  in  Iran? 

1.  Excellent 

2.  Very  good 

3.  Average 

4.  Somewhat  poor 

5.  Poor 


8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (62) 

Q-3.  How  do  you  rate  your  own  personal  economic  situation? 

1.  Excellent 

2.  Very  good 

3.  Average 

4.  Somewhat  poor 

5.  Poor 


8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (63) 

Q-4.  Do  you  think  that  your  personal  economic  situation  will  be  better  or  worse  in  a  year? 

1.  It  will  be  much  better 

2.  It  will  be  somewhat  better 

3.  It  will  stay  the  same 

4.  It  will  be  somewhat  worse 

5.  It  will  be  much  worse 


8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (64) 
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Q-5.  What  is  the  ideal  role  of  the  government  in  managing  the  economy? 

1.  Creation  of  jobs 

2.  Wealth  redistribution 

3.  Providing  subsidies 

4.  Attracting  foreign  investment 

97.  Other  (please  specify:  XXX) 

98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (65-66) 

Q-6.  In  your  opinion,  which  country  is  pursuing  the  best  economic  model  for  Iran  to  follow? 
(Open-ended,  record  one  response) 

1.  China 

2.  The  United  States 

3.  The  United  Arab  Emirates 

4.  Germany 

97.  Other  (please  specify:  XXX) 

98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (67-68) 

Q-7.  As  you  may  know,  some  economic  sanctions  have  been  imposed  on  Iran.  Have  the  inter¬ 
national  sanctions  affected  the  Iranian  economy  very  positively,  somewhat  positively,  neither 
positively  nor  negatively,  somewhat  negatively,  or  very  negatively? 

1.  Very  positively 

2.  Somewhat  positively 

3.  Neither  positively  nor  negatively 

4.  Somewhat  negatively 

5.  Very  negatively 

8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (69) 

Interviewer  read  out:  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  Iran  and  its  foreign 
relations. 

Q-8.  What  thoughts  come  to  mind  when  you  reflect  on  the  possibility  of  reestablishing  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States?  (Open-ended,  record  one  response)  (Vendor  to  add  codes  as 
needed) 


98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (70-71) 

Q-9.  Are  you  very  in  favor,  somewhat  in  favor,  neither  in  favor  nor  opposed,  somewhat  opposed, 
or  very  opposed  to  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States? 

1.  Very  in  favor 

2.  Somewhat  in  favor 

3.  Neither  in  favor  nor  opposed 
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3.  Somewhat  opposed 

4.  Very  opposed 


8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (72) 

Q-10.  How  important  is  the  issue  of  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States  to  you 
personally? 

1.  Extremely  important 

2.  Very  important 

3.  Somewhat  important 

4.  Not  important  at  all 

8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (73) 

Q-ll.  What  thoughts  come  to  mind  when  you  reflect  on  the  history  of  Iranian- U.S.  relations? 
(Open-ended,  record  one  response)  (Vendor  to  add  codes  as  needed) 

98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (74-75) 

Q-12.  With  the  election  of  Barack  Obama  as  U.S.  President,  are  Iran’s  relations  with  the 
United  States  likely  to  get  much  better,  somewhat  better,  likely  to  stay  the  same,  get  somewhat 
worse,  or  get  much  worse? 

1.  Likely  to  get  much  better 

2.  Likely  to  get  somewhat  better 

3.  Likely  to  stay  the  same 

4.  Likely  to  get  somewhat  worse 

5.  Likely  to  get  much  worse 

8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (76) 

Q-13.  If  U.S.-Iranian  relations  are  reestablished,  do  you  support  the  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Interest  Section  OR  a  U.S.  Embassy  in  Iran? 

1.  Interest  Section 

2.  Embassy 

8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (77) 

Q-14.  What  specific  steps  would  the  United  States  need  to  take  in  order  to  show  more  respect 
for  Iran?  (Open-ended,  record  one  response)  (Vendor  to  add  codes  as  needed) 


98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (78-79) 
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Q-15.  If  the  United  States  opens  a  direct  dialogue  with  Iran,  would  it  indicate  a  position  of 
great  strength,  some  strength,  neither  strength  nor  weakness,  some  weakness,  or  great  weak¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States? 

1.  Great  strength 

2.  Some  strength 

3.  Neither  strength  nor  weakness 

4.  Some  weakness 

5.  Great  weakness 


8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (80) 

Q-16.  If  Iran  opens  a  direct  dialogue  with  the  United  States,  would  it  indicate  a  position  of 
great  strength,  some  strength,  neither  strength  nor  weakness,  some  weakness,  or  great  weak¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Iran? 

1.  Great  strength 

2.  Some  strength 

3.  Neither  strength  nor  weakness 

4.  Some  weakness 

5.  Great  weakness 


8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (81) 

Q-17.  In  a  recent  speech,  U.S.  President  Obama  acknowledged  that  the  United  States  played 
a  role  in  the  1953  overthrow  of  the  democratically-elected  Prime  Minister  Mossadegh.  What 
thoughts  come  to  mind  in  response  to  President  Obama’s  acknowledgement?  (Open-ended, 
record  one  response)  (Vendor  to  add  codes  as  needed) 

98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (82-83) 

Q-18.  Thinking  about  Iran’s  economy,  trade  relations  now  exist  with  only  some  countries.  Do 
you  strongly  favor,  somewhat  favor,  neither  favor  nor  oppose,  somewhat  oppose,  or  strongly 
oppose  having  normal  trade  relations  with  the  United  States? 

1.  Strongly  favor 

2.  Somewhat  favor 

3.  Neither  favor  nor  oppose 

4.  Somewhat  oppose 

5.  Strongly  oppose 

8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (84) 

Q-19.  When  you  reflect  on  Iran’s  standing  in  the  international  community,  do  you  feel  that 
Iran  tends  to  stand  alone,  is  somewhat  integrated,  is  well  integrated,  or  is  completely  integrated 
into  the  international  community? 

1.  Stands  alone 
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2.  Is  somewhat  integrated 

3.  Is  well  integrated 

4.  Is  completely  integrated 


8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (85) 

Q-20a-e.  Please  tell  me  if  you  have  a  very  favorable,  somewhat  favorable,  neither  favorable  nor 
unfavorable,  somewhat  unfavorable,  or  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  following:  (Randomly 
rotate  a-e) 


Very 

Favorable 

Somewhat 

Favorable 

Neither 
Favorable 
Nor  Unfa¬ 
vorable 

Somewhat 

Unfavor¬ 

able 

Very 

Unfavor¬ 

able 

Refused 

(vol.) 

Don't 

Know 

(vol.) 

Data 

Order 

Read 

(91) 

a.  The  current 
U.S.  govern¬ 
ment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

86 

1 

b.  The 

American 

people 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

87 

2 

c.  U.S.  policies 
toward  Iran 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

88 

3 

d.  Barack 
Obama 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

89 

4 

e.  American 
cultural  influ¬ 
ences  within 
Iran 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

90 

5 
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Q-21a-e.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  events  that  have  taken  place.  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  what  types  of  attitudes,  if  any,  do  they  call  to  mind  toward  the  United  States.  Do 
you  have  very  positive,  somewhat  positive,  no  attitudes,  somewhat  negative,  or  very  negative 
attitudes  toward  the  United  States  in  relation  to:  (Randomly  rotate  a-e) 


Very 

Positive 

Somewhat 

Positive 

No 

Attitudes 

Somewhat 

Negative 

Very 

Negative 

Refused 

(vol.) 

Don't 

Know 

(vol.) 

Data 

Order 

Read 

(97) 

a.  The  U.S. 
response  to 
the  recent 
presidential 
elections  in 

Iran 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

92 

1 

b.  The  U.S. 
role  in  the 

1979  Islamic 
Revolution  in 
Iran 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

93 

2 

c.  Barack 
Obama's  poli¬ 
cies  regarding 
reestablish¬ 
ment  of  U.S.- 
Iranian  rela¬ 
tions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

94 

3 

d.  The  U.S. 
position 
during  the 
Iran-lraq  War 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

95 

4 

e.  The  U.S. 
role  in  the 

1953  coup  in 
Iran 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

96 

5 
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Q-22a-e.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  how  you  have  learned  about  events  that 
have  taken  place.  Please  tell  me  if  you  have  learned  the  most  about  these  events  from  firsthand 
experience,  educational  sources  such  as  courses  or  books,  family  members,  friends,  Iranian 
government  media,  or  nongovernment  media.  (Randomly  rotate  a-e) 


Firsthand 

Experi¬ 

ence 

Educational 

Sources 

Family 

Member 

Friends 

Iranian 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Media 

Nongov¬ 

ernment 

Media 

Refused 

(vol.) 

Don't 

Know 

(vol.) 

Data 

Order 

Read 

(97) 

a.  The  U.S. 
response  to 
the  recent 
presidential 
elections  in 
Iran 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

98 

1 

b.  The  U.S. 
role  in  the 
1979  Islamic 
Revolution  in 
Iran 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

99 

2 

c.  Barack 
Obama's 
policies 
regarding 
re-estab- 
lishment  of 
U.S. -Iranian 
relations 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

100 

3 

d.  The  U.S. 
position 
during  the 
Iran-lraq  War 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

101 

4 

e.  The  U.S. 
role  in  the 
1953  coup  in 
Iran 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

102 

5 
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Interviewer  read  out:  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  nuclear  issues  in  Iran. 

Q-23.  Do  you  strongly  favor,  somewhat  favor,  neither  favor  nor  oppose,  somewhat  oppose,  or 
strongly  oppose  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  developing  nuclear  energy  for  civilian  use? 

1.  Strongly  favor 

2.  Somewhat  favor 

3.  Neither  favor  nor  oppose 

4.  Somewhat  oppose 

5.  Strongly  oppose 

8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (104) 

Q-24.  Apart  from  nuclear  energy,  would  you  strongly  favor,  somewhat  favor,  neither  favor  nor 
oppose,  somewhat  oppose,  or  strongly  oppose  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  developing  nuclear 
weapons? 

1.  Strongly  favor 

2.  Somewhat  favor 

3.  Neither  favor  nor  oppose 

4.  Somewhat  oppose 

5.  Strongly  oppose 

8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (105) 

Q-25.  Some  people  feel  that  possession  of  nuclear  energy  is  a  national  right,  while  others  feel 
that  it  is  not.  Which  comes  closer  to  your  point  of  view? 

1.  Possession  of  nuclear  technology  is  a  national  right 

2.  Possession  of  nuclear  technology  is  not  a  national  right 

8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (106) 

Q-26.  Apart  from  nuclear  energy,  some  people  feel  that  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a 
national  right,  while  others  do  not.  Which  comes  closer  to  your  point  of  view? 

1.  Possession  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  national  right 

2.  Possession  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  a  national  right 

8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (107) 

Q-27.  Did  you  vote  in  the  June  2009  presidential  election  in  Iran? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 


8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (108) 
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Q-28.  [If  respondent  answers  1  in  Q-27]  What  issue  was  most  important  to  you  as  you  voted? 
(Open-ended,  record  one  response) 

1.  The  economy 

2.  U.S. -Iranian  relations 

3.  Social/religious  issues 

4.  The  nuclear  program 
(Vendor  to  add  codes  as  needed) 


96.  Not  asked 

97.  Other  (please  specify:  XXX) 

98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (109-110) 

Q-29.  Do  you  feel  that  Iran  and  the  United  States  have  mostly  converging  interests,  mostly 
diverging  interests,  or  a  roughly  equal  mix  of  both? 

1.  Mostly  converging  interests  [Ask  Q-30] 

2.  Mostly  diverging  interests  [Ask  Q-31] 

3.  A  roughly  equal  mix  of  both  [Ask  both  Q-30  and  Q-31] 


8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (Ill) 

Q-30.  [If  respondent  answers  1  or  3  in  Q-29]  On  which  issue  do  you  see  the  most  convergence 
of  interests?  (Open-ended,  record  one  response) 

1.  Iraq 

2.  Afghanistan 

3.  Al-Qaeda 

4.  Persian  Gulf  security 

5.  Energy  cooperation 

6.  Business  cooperation 

7.  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict 
(Vendor  to  add  codes  as  needed) 


96.  Not  asked 

97.  Other  (please  specify:  XXX) 

98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (112-113) 

Q-31.  [If  respondent  answers  2  or  3  in  Q-29]  On  which  issue  do  you  see  the  most  divergence 
of  interests?  (Open-ended,  record  one  response) 

1.  Iraq 

2.  Afghanistan 

3.  Al-Qaeda 

4.  Persian  Gulf  security 

5.  Energy  cooperation 

6.  Business  cooperation 

7.  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict 
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(Vendor  to  add  codes  as  needed) 


96.  Not  asked 

97.  Other  (please  specify:  XXX) 

98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (vol.)  (114-115) 

Demographics 

Interviewer  read  out:  Thank  you  for  your  time,  I  just  have  a  few  last  questions  to  ask  and  then 
we  are  finished. 

(Ask  all) 

D-l.  Gender 

1.  Male 

2.  Female  (131) 

D-2.  Actual  age:  XXX  (132-133) 

D-3.  What  is  your  job  status?  Are  you 

1.  Working  full  time  (40  or  more  hours) 

2.  Working  part  time  (less  than  40  hours) 

3.  Unemployed,  looking  for  work 

4.  Unemployed,  not  looking  for  work 

5.  Housewife  (not  working  outside  the  home) 

6.  Student/apprentice 

7.  Retired/disabled 


97.  Other  (vol.) 

98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (134-135) 

D-4.  (Ask  those  who  are  working  full  or  part  time  in  D-3):  Are  you 

1.  Self-employed 

2.  Do  you  for  work  for  a  state  company 

3.  Foundation 

4.  Private  firm  or  factory  with  ten  or  fewer  employees 

5.  Private  firm  or  factory  with  ten  or  more  employees1 

96.  Not  asked 

97.  Other  (vol.) 

98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (136-137) 

D-5.  (Ask  those  who  are  working  full  or  part  time  in  D-3)  What  is  your  primary  occupation? 
1.  Owner  of  own  large  business 


1  Late  in  the  process,  we  noticed  the  overlap  between  items  4  and  5.  However,  this  overlap  does  not  affect  the  results 
because  we  did  not  use  this  variable  in  our  analyses. 
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2.  Manager  of  enterprise 

3.  Manager  of  division  or  department 

4.  Professional 

5.  White-collar  worker/officer  employee 

6.  Clerical-level  office  worker 

7.  Foreman,  technician 

8.  Skilled  worker 

9.  Semiskilled  worker 

10.  Unskilled  worker 

11.  Military  (officer) 

12.  Military  (nonofficer) 

13.  Civil  servant  (police,  teacher,  etc.) 

14.  Farmer,  fisherman 

15.  Landless  agricultural  laborer 

16.  Owner  of  small  business/shopkeeper 

96.  Not  asked 

98.  Refused 

99.  Don’t  know  (138-139) 

D-6a.  (Ask  all)  How  many  years  of  formal  education  have  you  completed?  (Record  actual 
years):  XXX  (140-141) 

D-6b.  (Ask  all)  Educational  achievement 

1.  Illiterate 

2.  No  formal  education  but  read  and  write 

3.  Some/finished  elementary  school 

4.  Some/finished  intermediate  school 

5.  Some  secondary  school 

6.  Finished  secondary  school 

7.  Some  finished/college 

8.  Finished  university  (142) 

D-7.  What  is  your  religious  affiliation?  (Open-ended  with  precodes) 

1.  Shi’a  Muslim 

2.  Sunni  Muslim 

3.  Muslim 


7.  Other 

8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (143) 

D-8.  (Ask  all)  What  is  your  household’s  total  monthly  income  from  all  sources,  that  is  all  types 
of  income  for  all  persons  living  at  this  address?  Is  it  (Read  list) 

1.  100,000  tomans  or  less 

2.  100,001  to  150,000  tomans 

3.  150,001  to  200,000  tomans 

4.  200,001  to  400,000  tomans 
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5.  400,001  to  600,000  tomans 

6.  600,001  to  800,000  tomans 

7.  800,001  Tomans  or  more? 


8.  Refused  (vol.) 

9.  Don’t  know  (144) 

D-9.  Would  you  describe  your  household  as  upper  class,  middle  class,  working  class,  or  poor? 

1.  Upper  (A/B) 

2.  Middle  (Cl,  C2) 

3.  Working  (D) 

4.  Poor  (E) 


8.  Refused 

9.  Don’t  know  (145) 

D-10.  What  is  your  ethnic  origin? 

1.  Persian 

2.  Azeri 

3.  Gilaki  &  Mazanderani 

4.  Kurd 

5.  Arab 

6.  Lur 

7.  Baloch 

8.  Turkmen 


97.  Other  (please  specify:  XXX) 

98.  Refused 

99.  Don’t  know  (146-147) 

D-ll.  Can  you  tell  me  the  languages  that  you  speak  well  enough  to  understand  a  radio  or 
television  newscast  in  that  language?  [Open-ended,  multiple  response,  do  not  read  categories] 


Yes 

Not 

Mentioned 

Refused 

(vol.) 

Don't  Know 
(vol.) 

Data 

a.  Persian/Farsi 

1 

2 

8 

9 

148 

b.  Azeri 

1 

2 

8 

9 

149 

c.  Kurdish 

1 

2 

8 

9 

150 

d.  Arabic 

1 

2 

8 

9 

151 

e.  Turkish 

1 

2 

8 

9 

152 

f.  Dari 

1 

2 

8 

9 

153 

g.  English 

1 

2 

8 

9 

154 

h.  French 

1 

2 

8 

9 

155 

i.  German 

1 

2 

8 

9 

156 

j.  Other 

1 

2 

8 

9 

157 
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D-12.  Would  you  be  willing  to  participate  in  another  of  our  surveys  later  in  the  year? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  (158) 

Please  record  rime  (using  24-hour  clock)  interview  was  completed. 

Read  closing  statement  to  the  respondent:  “Thank  you  for  participating  in  our  survey.  Do  you 
have  any  questions?  In  the  next  few  days  my  supervisor  may  contact  you  to  evaluate  the  quality 
of  my  work  and  answer  any  other  questions  you  may  have.” 

D-13.  Interviewer:  Which  of  the  following  statements  do  you  think  best  describes  the  level  of 
comprehension  of  the  survey  questionnaire  by  the  respondent? 

1.  The  respondent  understood  all  of  the  questions 

2.  The  respondent  understood  most  of  the  questions 

3.  The  respondent  understood  most  of  the  questions  but  with  some  help 

4.  The  respondent  had  difficulty  understanding  most  of  the  questions,  even  with  help 
from  me  (159) 

D-14.  Interviewer:  Which  of  the  following  statements  best  describes  the  level  of  comfort  or 
unease  that  the  respondent  had  with  the  survey  questionnaire? 

1.  The  respondent  was  comfortable  (at  ease)  with  the  entire  questionnaire 

2.  The  respondent  was  comfortable  with  most  of  the  questions 

3.  The  respondent  was  comfortable  with  only  some  of  the  questions 

4.  The  respondent  was  generally  uncomfortable  with  the  survey  questionnaire  (160) 

D-15.  (Interviewer  code):  Please  indicate  which,  if  any,  of  the  following  types  of  questions 
caused  this  respondent  any  uneasiness  or  decreased  cooperation  during  the  interview.  (Open- 
ended,  write  in) 

a.  First  mention:  XXX  (161— 162) 

b.  Second  mention:  XXX  (163—164) 

c.  Third  mention:  XXX  (165— 166) 


98.  Refused  (vol.) 

99.  Don’t  know  (vol.) 

D-16.  Was  the  respondent  candid  in  giving  his  or  her  answers? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  (167) 

To  be  completed  by  the  supervisor: 

D-17.  Was  the  interview  subject  to  quality  control/back-check? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  (168) 

D-18.  Method  of  quality  control/back-check 

1.  Direct  supervision  during  interview 

2.  Back-check  by  calling  home  again 

3.  Not  applicable  (169) 


APPENDIX  D 


Introductory  Script  and  Oral  Consent — Farsi 


The  FarsiTanguage  introductory  script  and  oral  consent  are  supplied  on  the  next  page. 
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JU.  j  ^luiA  Aj£^)J  "IS"  ^lajiiaj  <Jj£jb  L_fl^)ia  jl  o.lij£  A  r\l  >.sia  ALajl£  . j-®  .^^bo 

<."n»  >>> J  .lijLa  jl  4j  Ja JU*  jjbu-a  j  ^jbll  (jjj  CjUabjjl  Aj  l*\n«1  ^J^a  (_£l-g-bjlj£  Ij  ^  >  1 » >i^)laj  ^)>>>1  *\ 

18  (31  ^  ^  <."n-n.>->  (jlj  Ajl^.  jljSl  ^  yb»nA  jJ-a  ^la«j!  jjb£  c'*u^Jttl  J  (_£^b-ajal 

b)Lbjl  b  ^jl jb  b  Jjb  J1  j  ^^jjj  b)jj>  b  (_£^j3  bl  .0^ jJ  ^>^.1  jl  j^A  fA  (ji  j jJ  -ij>Jbj  J  ^-bb  *bbb  jLj 

?^aj  jj  l— ^gjlLl^J  bfc^  ^  £-^lj 

C*‘  U o^>  ©jjbba  j  ^Uaaaj  »_£j  "l£"  m^j^lA  l^)^.l  J  <jjjjj.la  "l£"  <Jj£j^j  cj^3  jl  ^  U>ijJaj  b)jl 

ajjjj  b^lj-1  .-b&j-a  jl£  ^3^  <JL«-^i  J  AjbxjjLi.  J-1  (_g~^ bbkj  ^U  0  jjjJ  (_£ JJJi  ojIjaA  j  ©.lb  ^51  j  Aj£  jj  j_^b£j.i  a£ 

<_£1  jibl  ^  ■>  n n^Jaj  b  ^oj£j-a  i“nnl  .VilniA  LaJo  ^ jla  A-aA  a£  ^)ij  1000  ^ j-^-  jl  ^jl  jl£~aA  j  j-® 

.^jl  yaj  _Jjb  ^UjI  Aj  ^A  I  j  buj  ©jbaJo  ?A  ;-b  >.s\a  jjl  J-i  j^'b^  Ajb  jla  (jj\-'!>  *®A  ..iij£ 

(jlxuil  ^j£j  jjlii  .*— j is^pi  ^ja! Ij  bl*!  jLa  j  3  15  a  j-\l  ks~\a  byl  b  Lobj  J?L\ 

vbl£  ^ajljlw  Ju>!  (_>bj  LS^JJ*  ^  jyL\  A  j-b  k^xa  jl  ^ L^.  jA  J  6^jj  ^jbjA.1  vbl£  A  ;-b  k^ia  byl  <£ 

^J| ^uj  ^jA  b  .\r~hnA  ^Lal£  Labi  . ^ y*. j  "Jalc."  b  "dluij^"  ^uil  Aj  tyyg*.  lL^\ yui  L_jl jJ  .«^b^  ^bl-1!  jl 

n>i^)bj  A-abl  jl  ^ujl  jli-a  Afui,  il  a£  dl5  j  jA  A\*\\  ^a  ^Jjy.  jJ  j  ,  jjl  a\  Ia  j  ^ub  ^gJ  tluu  <£  Ij 

1  j  l-As^  c*  b)-a  j  .^‘tijl  bpb  ^-®bl  Aj  (JjLa  AS  -ItJ^Sb  Aljl  jba  Aj  jj^)J  djj^L-a  jJl 

^  >  n ojJaj  ,^b  JuAl j^j  ^gjboibbi  ^jj5b-a  »_£ljluil  Aa^.b-a-a  jjl  ^  “b  j  LaJo  Aj  a£  tlboil  (_^jjbb 

ojLabj  ^al^Sv  jA  ,,l£"  dj£^ju  Aj  j  j-®  Aj  ^e^b  Aj3j£  y jjxal£  Ja^ jj  ^UjI  J^b  Aj  bul  ©jLa^l  ,c'‘u»A  AjLa^p-a  vLal£ 

.^aJjl^j  clbaiJ  La*j  bijjA  Aj  £-^lj  ^gjlc. !>Ual  ^jA  La  .^jjl^JAj  Ij  bul 

fijbab  b  A^  fJyZya  jl  -\  >~»'i  jLu*J  ,  jj^®l  ^  ~>  I  * »’  ^>bj  Aj  (^-Ij  ^1 J^-0  *b  j£  ^)A  bP*®l  (Jlljj—a  jJ 

JAl Ml£"  di£^)b  L>..i jj  ^Jab  -^3} . b  Ij  ^ j^.  djl^bj  j  Aj3^)£  ^jjbaJ 

.^Jjl^Xj  ^aI J^-  cs-^jb  b)Wj  'b  LiL>io  jjj  j  dujj^-a  ^xJJ  ^gjl jjl  (_gbJaC.l  jl  ^^J  ^j3  bti^  .^bo 


?  lU ■  *'*■  Aj^.b-a-a  j^l  4-£il  jibl  Aj  jjba  bl 


A-abl - aL  .1 

,.1j^)j£_j  jjjLaJ  (_^^*J  ©jbab  b  j  ^a3  Ij  ,0^ j^bj  j^.  ~s  > »b  jl - joij.2 

?JjjjjA  _j^)b  fi^Lal  bl  [^bb  aI j  CjjI^^  AjS  ^gJ^jj)>^» 

A-abl - aL.1 

_^jj|^5b  j!3  *— j  JuA^J  Cja j  j5Li_ujb  Aj - jj^j.2 


APPENDIX  E 


Survey  Questionnaire — Farsi 


The  Farsi-language  survey  questionnaire  is  supplied  on  the  pages  that  follow. 
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«bal  *1  it  I  D^JJ  Itjl^Jjl 

(2009 


(13-8). 


A«ali*Aujjj  CIijjjAa  klalc.^Ual 


\{A~  1)  jjjLulLluj 

l-M 

;(5)  ojLqjI 

2-M 

:(7-6)  01  ° 

3-M 

^jIa^a  4-4  glV'-n  Aj ^aj  4  IiVia 

4-M 

(14) 

5-M 

cS^A  J4-£>  -  1 

J4 Ji^3  -2 

(«_5Li.j£  IgjUal -3 

-4 

:(16-15)cJl:i—'  6-M 


jf&'-10 

- 11 

^iaLujj  -12 


jIIauj  .21 

py  .ii 

J^j' 

.1 

jllu^jL  j  jlluuAiuj  .22 

0^.12 

ij'-wk'jjl 

.2 

.23 

^jlAL»ijlA_^  .13 

LS* 

.3 

Jjj.24 

(jluilji.  .14 

.4 

j  .25 

jll-j jji.  .15 

(J  jljii-l  Jl^A  jig-*. 

.5 

UJjja  .26 

i_5^a^.I  jjjj  j  .16 

.6 

A -27 

Ljliujj .17 

0*J* 

.7 

jlluJS  .28 

.18 

.8 

cS  j*-3 j  lA"1'  .29 

tjjij*  .19 

(jI^aA 

.9 

jIujI  ji.  .30 

j! jjujU  .20 

jls  JA  jA 

.10 

(20-17) _ 

4  i  ->■  1  ■  .'i  .'  JLuj 

7-M 

[Au^L^aA  6  La 

8-M 

£Uj3j  .7  Jjjj'  .4 

.1 

i "  '  ■  jSl-8  A-a  .5 

.2 

jfalikuj  -9  U®JJ  “6 

i_y>  jIa 

.3 

(23-24) _ 

] A  £CJ  jlj 

9-M 
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A_ii*lj  ^  ■  >*  5 
Abb  jLg^.  .6 


(25) .  ;a_ia.L-a^  jjj  10-M 

.1 

4j1uj  .2 


(29-26) _ .  :  »JiiS  <u^L^.  jS  11-M 

(30)  aj . jq  a,^!  >.s\A  12-M 


?(_)jl  (jjLaJ 
|_loLqj 


.1 

.2 

.3 


(32-31) _ :  jtu  jS  13-M 

(29-26)  :  (^jc-Lui  24  bxa^fl  _jl  ojliluil  b  )  auaL-a»«  14-M 

(jJj5Lta  £j j-i  Jjl  Jlj-1  b  bijj  ^jlaj  ) 

(29-26)  (ajc-Loi  24  jl  ojlsiuil  b  )  a_la.L-a^  ^jbb  15-M 

(jjiS  jj  Ij  ujI o±ui  4l3j£  jlaj  jJ  4Jl^  4  jA  ) 

(42-41) _ :Abib  aj  4  16-M 

(50-43)  OCT  2009  l^cjjb  o.lb  AjS^)£  ^laj  CLl<j^)3  17-M 
(52-51): _ 18-M 

(54)  ^ _$bj  ^4^  cJ j-p  (jAtiui  jf*-  a  ■  i  19-M 

aL  .1 

.2 


,o.iui  AIujIjS  ^.lac-  jj^3  *b  60-54  ^l^jjlui 
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^  Via  t/lg  45»jjI  tj  <■“  m<a  dl£2-a-a  ^Ljajl  Ul  Lajai  jJaj  4_i  j-aC.  j_^Ja  4_i  I  1-L)- 


.dluil  c"l}U  *.“lg  ^Ljajl,  1 

.dluil  ^^Aia  i"lg  >  ^LiJa jl  .2 


(<_£  jLn^.1)  ^giia  ^  J  dula  c")g  4j  .7 

(ls  J4“4  )  .8 

(61)  (ls  jL£^  )  .9 

?.lli£_La  4J j5L^.  I _j  (_^^Lfc-aa3l  ^^1x3  *  2 “(J- 


.1 

s-1  .2 

Km^lLa  .3 

1  LS-^  -4 
Uu«^=  .5 


(^jUil )  jj  .8 

(62)  ( ls .9 


?Aii5 Lia  (^jljjjl  (_g^l  >/i"^l  dux-Jaj  •  3-(J«u 


.1 

jLuiU  .2 
Jaxu^lLa  .3 

-^.4 


( l$J4 .8 

(63)  {l$  j^'  )  -9 


Ij  Jui  .lAl _^.  jfy-}  e^jjl  (JLjj  (_ (J _^la  La*i  ^_g^l  nVfli  t."n»  >>ij  Ljl  Laoi  ^>laj  Aj  J  4_LHj 

.Ajjo  .lAlj^.  j% J  ,2 

JAl ^jxiij  .3 
.  JuL  JAl_^  jjAj  ^-a^  .4 
,iuj  JIAI JJ^J  (_slfi.  .5 
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.8 

(64)  (jj  -9 


(Jjjljid  Ij  lA  4dj£  ^  ?d±uui*.  djjjjAa  dil (Jl  oAil  (jiaj  •  5-lH1 

dsjjjAa  .2 
^-a  j-aC.  j  ^jIS-aA  Ajljjjjj  .3 

ji.  J>UjI  .4 
(Jliiiil  .ilajl  .5 

^ .  )  ,llj£  ^uadda  143*a.l)  ojJC-  .  ^ 


(cij^-' )  <*j  .98 
(65-66)  (l$  j^-'  )  .99 

l^jj)  O^bj  Ij  jljjl  <_£ IjJ  (JJJ^-JJ  (Jjli  (J^L-ajSI  <_£ j£Jl  jJj^f'jjli.a  JJ-^S  ^I^S  ?Lad  jlaj  Aj  •  fo-Q* 

C1lq!>Ic.  Ij  l_iIj^.  <-^j 

U^J  .1 

u'j^'  .2 

(UjUjjj)  jLdlSdl  .3 

^I^SLa^A  4 

( .  V^nS  lilal)  ojJC.  .97 

(cij^-1 )  -u  .98 
(67-68)  (t5  J^'  )  -99 

LI  Lad  jJaj  4-J  .dlujl  odjj  Alidl^S  jl_^i  (_£jj  ^  (_£>^L-a!ial  (_glg  <aj  j^j  AuL  c5-°  ^  JjL>  jLa&  |  7-L)- 

Jj  jjjL  A^djl  L  J?  4adL  <_ gila/  dula  jjjL  jljjl  (_£  JJ  JJ  (J^L-a!ial  (jlg-aJj^J 

dula  ^L-’k  .1 
dula  ^g-aS  .2 
^iia  A_j  j  dula  4i  .3 
C5^  C5^  *4 
t5^  .5 


(tsjte^ )  .8 

(69)  (lsM^  )  .9 
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•  jjl  jihj  jj 

.^jjojJJ  (jll  (jjj  Jajljj  j  (jl  jjl  ojljjj  (JIjjji  N~'~^  Loji  jl  ^Al ja.  J^\ 

Laju  ^jA  j  Aj  <_£  jl^fll  Aj j£j*.  jjl  (JjUJ  6.Wu  diVLjl  Lj  Jajljj  jjSjfl  jjj  jl  c** *,^~i  a£  ^g-absjA  J  8  “L)- 

(.'njl.a'i  (JLuj  I  j  i_sl  j^.  i_£j  )  ?A&_La  jjlr^ 
(..lujlj  JojIjj  (_£jj£jjj  jl  b  jjsl j«a  A-oA  )  (  J 

AuoLj  i  (_£ j^j  Aj  Jajljj  <_£  jj£jjji  jl  b  A^  j^.  A-oA  )  .2 

.3 

(cij^-1 )  .98 

(70-71)  (ls  J&A )  -99 

bj  .’’ijumA  L£«jjaI  o,W*Lo  Lj  -bbjjl  AW<a  (_£  jl  j9jj  Lj  jjslj-a  Lajj  bl  J  9  “O- 

(ja'j*  t5^.  1 

.2 

i  Aj  j  jjSl J-®  Aj  J 

<■  4 

1  qIA^q  ,5 


(lsJ^ )  •>  j .  8 

(72)  (lsjLj^ )  .9 

Lajj  (_$l  jj  (_$  j^.  A^.  Li  1£«jjaI  a.Wb  dlVbl  Li  -bbjjl  AK<  <_£  jl  jSjJ  ^  jj-aj-o  ^  n*v*t  >  5  jjJ=  :  10  -a* 

?Jjb  i'ij<i»I 


O^UJI  (JjS  .  1 
r^1  j4““  .2 
i*<-“  .3 

jjljj  ^"n.aA I  ^cjA  ,4 


(lsjW^1  )  Jj  .8 
(73)  (lSj1^1  )  -9 


Labi  ^jA  j  4j  ^  jS*i\  ^Aji  (_>iiJ  -jjl^jl  Jaj! 


I  jj  Aavju  jl 


a£  ^bbA  :  1 1  -(_>« 

(jjjLaj  Cjjj  I  j  l_jI  j^.  u_5b  )  ^A&ja  jjlr^ 


(ls  )  Jj  .98 
74-75)  (tijMSil )  -99 
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-jl^jl  -lajljj  M  Iauj  Aj  ?l5«j^al  jjg  <a->  n-fc  Aj  LoIjjI  l_SI  jIj  l_j1^jjI  Lj  ;  12  -lh 

?A*jj  AA  1  ^)jAj  IjJ  A^jj  AA  l^i.  ^jjAj  (_g-aS  -A^)S  AA  l^j^j  - Aui  AA I  j^.  jj£j  -Ajjj  AAl 

,Aui  AAl ji.  JJ£J  ^(.vy  1 
.Ajjo  AAlj^.  JJ£J  ,2 

.AjS  AAl ji-j  (_£jJ. 1XJ  ,3 

_Ajjj  AAl ^jjAj  ^  .4 
.Aij  AAl ji.  jjAj  (_gll^  .5 

(^jUii.1 )  Jj  .8 

(76)  (ls .9 

jLi  V  '  ;~ .  >■  jjjl^l  ^-cw-“  ^  jl  fijljj.}  -  jljjl  -lajljj  jSI :  1 3-0-“ 

Vjl^yl  ja  <jjl  (jAjjj  j Lj  Lj  ?  ^ISLjjJ  aaLl<j  jS^a  (jA»jj 

<ilLa  jaaA  .  1 

<Aj jILuj  .2 

^IaS  ^ja.3 


(tfj***' )  .8 

(77)  (lsJj^.1  )  .9 


L_jl i_£j  )  ?AjIa^)J  AjU  I  j  ^l^ols  4j*.  jl  jjI  4j  <■"  )Ui.i~i  jjAu  ^»l  jl^l  (jAijj  (JjIS  (_$I^)J  ISLj^a!  ;  14  -(J-« 

(AAj£  Aj_u 

Aj£  _j*J/a_jIa  ^)J  Q  Ig  .  1 

A&j  CiLkA  jljjl  JJa\  jA  .2 

AAAj  (JjJ  '  J  (jl  Jjl  l^Ia  ^l  jIa  .3 

AiS  (_£  jl5wttA  J  i_£-a£  jQjl  lj  .4 

AjlAXj  jUS  Ij  <.  all  (^IgJjjAjjjj  ,5 
AjIaxj  jUS  Ij  i  all-»ko  (_glg**nl  jA  ,6 
AjS  (J Jji  Ij  jl  jjl  (_$l  4JjoiA  <_£  jjjl  4-oUjj  .7 
f(jl  <luiA  *LaUjJ  jl  <jlA=k)  AjS  (J jj3  AjIa  jljjl  till jA  lj  <jl  4j*d ji.  jA  ,§ 

AijIj  AjjjIa  jl  jjl  Ij  <_£  j LuUJ  (_^jLaj  Jajl jj  .9 
#Aij1j  AjAiIa  (jjlaio  ^I^j^I  .10 
AjS  1-SjJ  I J  Ij)  (jlj"jl-*-3!  .  1 1 

AiSo  <■“  nl  (JjjI^)jj)I  jl  .  12 

AJjlj  ^aL^  AjIj  l^j^ol  .  1 3 

°  .14 


(cijl^-l )  .98 
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(78-79)  .99 

(^jjj  Alljij  A_Lakj  jjl  \J  ?AjL<u  ^ jj-j  jlj^l  W  ij  i$ j&ua£  i_£j  l&Jjxl  A^jj  jj*-a  jA  llS-L)- 

Aj  -AjJ  AAljk  j3  <jaij  Aj  ?AaI  AAl jk  >..  llm^  Aj  All  jii  AJaaj  i_ &j  <_£ A^.  Ij  ?Aol  AAljk  iLu*^  Aj  1£jjaI  (_$ljJ 
?Ajj  AAl  jk  ^i*_Aa  A_laij  ^Lal£  \j  ?Aol  AA I  jk  >..  llm*\  Aj  >.  flar  >>>  A  k_5o  <_£Aa.  Ij  A  l-iVl 

til  jA  AjaAJ  !>Lal£-  1 
ill j3  AJakj  (_^A^,  Ij  -2 
^iatjJa  AJaaj  Aj  -AjJ  AAl  jk,  jii  A  Wq  i  Aj  .3 
b  Q»  >^i  A_lakj  ^jA^.  Ij  .4 
t.  Q»  A  Wq’l  vLolk  .5 


.8 

(80)  ( ls j4^-'  )  .9 

Aj  (_^Ijj  t5^°^  Alijii  AJaaj  tjl  ?AjLaj  ^ jjAi  l^Jjxl  W  0  c5 c_£«j  k£_ujjj-a  I16-LH1 

l_£j  (_£A^,  Ij  AJaij  Aj  -AjJ  AAl jk  ^j  j3  A  3— >q ~i  Aj  ?AaI  AAl jk  (..  iLn't  Aj  AlljA  A  In^'i  i_£«j  <_£A^.  Ij  ?Aol  AAl jk  b_lLu^, 

A  jj  AA I  jk  ^q»  ■  >»  A_laaj  ^LqIS  Ij  ?A-J  AAl  jk  t..  Aj  t.  A  Wq  ■ 

All  j3  AJaU  ^/Lalk-  | 

All jii  AJakj  (_^A^,  Ij  -2 
^ixjJa  AJaij  Aj  -AjJ  A&l  jk  j3  A  3—iq*i  Aj  .3 
i.  Qar  t>>  A_kk  (jAa.  Ij  .4 
l  Qa  A  Tif>‘l  vLol£  .5 


(lsj^1 )  .8 

(81)  (c $ j^-' )  .9 


A^  Aj£  ejllul  Aj^j  jjl  Aj  jjul^jjl  jjkjai  jl  (_5^J  jA  LaLjl  (jliil  l&Jj.a'  jjg  <a>  <jjJJJ  ?  jkl ^  l  17-L)- 

oAjj  C-jlkVi'  i_$-jjI^)£ _j<oA  Aj  a£  (jljjl  *>1-13 J  ^“unki  JjAj-^jj  Alxa (^_)lAj|^)J  jA  1953  .jA 
t_^-J  )?A*jj^)Jx  Lajj  ^jA A  Aj  ^jIa  jj^  Aa  LaUjI  Alll_jLg_)Jal  2)^1  ^-}  >“umI  Aj*jIa  ^jiij  _)jj  l^J_^ol 

(AAj£  Ajjj  ^j^>k  kliA  k_jl^^. 

AIluiI  oAj^  /Aj^-ja  AliilkA  (jljjl  jA  AJoJaA  l^-J^-al  .  1 
^)XjA  ^gil®  Alll^iaj  Ij  j  jj  .2 

Alula  Alll^iai  Ij  j  <■"  ll  jj  .3 

_jXjA  ^cJjAs jj  ^  ^)A  .4 

(lsjA^-1  )  Jj  .98 
(82-83)  (lsjA^I  )  .99 

Jajl  JJ  Jllsb  U  Ja33  J.>>K  JIa  _)1  ^ijljLLo  (_$-'  .  .-i'-13'  t"  m  .  1-ij  (jli-ll  j  jki  jj  b  ;  18-<_h 

Ij  <_£ c^aIc.  iajl jj  j-a  —  Aj“ujA  1&jj>»I  Ij  Laj  ^aIc-  iajl jj  ja  Dku  IjI  .AjIa  ^jL^j 

Vv^klLk-o  ^_lik  Ij  j  .Jqll  k<a  -b  flll  k  <a  Aj  j  Aj^I  j-q  Aj  —  ,‘n'nnA  l5o  j-ol 
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3*'^  1 

C5^  .2 

(— fl]ld-a  Aj  j  Jliisl  j-a  Aj  3 

(■  a"  A  -n  4 

(■  fll^-a  .5 

(cijW^1 )  ->j  .8 

(84)  (l$  .9 

J  Aj3jS  j'jS  IgJJ  j  AjlSI^,  jjJa  Aj  (jljjl  AS  .lij&_iA  Lj'  ,  ^U-a"  (jjj  Ax-aLa.  j.1  (jlj^  ol£-jL^.  Aj  jS^aJ  Li  J  19~L),U 

?A!ialj  Ij  j  (.“ini'  eAm  ^\La.\l  (jJJ  Ax-aL^.  j'  <_£ 4^-jj'  Lj 

dim'  lg_jj  3 

©j^)S  'dj  ' J  oIxjL^,  ^La.  J  V*l*u'  <_&\\<a\l  (jJJ  Ax-aL^,  jl  Li  .2 

AjSIj  Aj  lj  j olSola.  3 

.(.“ini'  ^^1131  jjjj  Ax-aL^.  jl  j  AjSIj  ^LalS  I _j  olxjLa.  .4 


(i*^1)  JJ  .8 

(85)  (^4^4)  .9 


Aij  l_j jUno  Aj  /i_J _^l]a-a  ^^-aS  / L_J j\P.a  (jllQlaj  jj  j  ^j'j-a  _jl  (_£_j  Aj  £2k'j  AS  djj&J  (j-0  ■o  uy ;  20-i_>“ 

?l“  Ini'  «-— J  j)  \  J— » ^\-j  ^  Ij^h  Lj  j  l_Jj)\3-‘l.aLi  ^ aS/ 


91 

OileiUa! 

) 

(ciod1 

Jj 

) 

(^jluil 

J*=- 

oO 

if ** 

1  t  a\  ' 

4J 

i  '  Ls  a!  i 

1 

86 
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3 

2 

1 

LSlxi  dll _(-_fll' 
llSo^al 

2 
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5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

l5o^a' (J 

3 

88 

9 
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4 

3 

2 

1 

t  **  \ .  »4  i .  n  ^ 

Aj  djjxaj  Ixj  >al 

u'jj1 

4 

89 
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5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

LaUj'  i£'  jIj  #  j 

5 

90 

9 

8 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

di'  ujLj  i 
l5o^)-a'  ^gSLi  A^)3 
u'  J^'  J*11 

:21-lh 

^ jiS^C .  ^ Aj*.  olllilij'  ^jj'  j'  AS  AjLa^)iL  laU  .(■  flVi^ .a  3^-^  °jLjjj  (J'jjm  Lad  ^»A' 

Lj  Aiaj' j  l£_j^a'  ejljjJJ  Lad  Lj'  ?4jj'  ^^-a  Aj  Lad  3^  L£_jj-a'  •jj^-a  ^^d^-j  Lj  J  J-axJ' 

(■“ini'  ^ lj-*k  "jj  dim'  ^gij-a  L3  -^g-iLa  Aj  j  dim'  dula  Aj  -dim'  dliLa  <_£. 1^.  Li  -dim'  dula  jLjjmJ  JJ  j 
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LJ 

jUil  ) 

Jj 

i  <  ^  \  I-i  A  * 

if** 

i  \  h  rtl  i 

1 

1  a!  1 

1 

92 

9 

8 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

^jjoSLc. 

1  '  '  .  ,1  ' 

j  CLAjI^jjI 

Jji.1  LSJ_)^~ 

2 

93 

9 

8 

5 
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3 
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1 

_k_J 

JLo 

u>  J  1357 

3 

94 
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3 

2 

1 

i  1  * 11  ^ 

LoLI  ^lal 

L  4_lajl  j 
Ala-a  ci  j'  j3  JJ 

J  (j^  *•"  ^ 

15ojJ 
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2 

1 

lio^J  ©l&jLa. 

k-Xl^k.  (J jJa 

5 
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1 

Jluo 

1332 

ulj^l 
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i  ' ■  ^  Clllc-vLlal  o-lkl  oJ^)J  ^b  Clilalijl  ojbjJ  Laji  cjl _><■*>  b-b  jl 

jl  —  ojl _^jLi  jl  —  1  fl  Li  j  -lijLo  £jlia  jl  —  (Jjl  _jl  jl  bui  bl  _Jjl 

*■ .  u nS  jjc«  *bbjjj  jl  Ljj  jl^jl  t5^-S^  AjLujj  jl  -jL LujjJ 


^ajljUAJ 

(^Uil) 

(t^Uil) 

AjLlu  \  jl 

JJC.  <_$U 

lAjj 

4JLujj  jl 
isAy  ejU 
j'jJ1 

J- 

jULoi 

jl 

ejl  jjli. 

£jLLa  jl 

CiuiJ 

Jjl 

-liiLa 

<ub£b 

9 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

tjJ15Lc.  _ a!) 

l£u  >«l  (JaxJI 

l_yt jjj  clibliJijl 

J^-l 

u'jj' 

9 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

(jikj  _L_1 
t—OUbl^p  l&jjxl 
JL*I  t_g-®^Lu)l 

u'jd'  1357 

9 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

i  ^i^jj«iji 1  * is  ^ 

Labi  ^lal 

b  4_Iajl  j 

ci  j'  ja  jj 

J  (jl^yl  dlUabjjl 
ISb^al 

9 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

I5b^al  el&jLa.  P 
<_£b^.  (J_pa  _p 

li^-uLa1 

9 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

lXj^}-al  (jikj  \ 

(Ji_uj  ^b^jS 

1332 

u1^1 
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.^jaljAJ  (_£  I  AiLolA  ^  J)  >***>3^  4J3*0  (Jlj^  3^.  (_5-°  (3-^ 

A  -jal^o  ^  -jal J*  jl^jl  •‘^  jj  ^_,  ■n'  ^* '  jjc.  ^1  Am  a  <_£  j^jl  A*. ujj  Ij  LoA  Ul  ;  23-o-u 

.  jimA  <.  q\  A<q  jL»l£  Ijj  *.  ill  ^.a  -<_a]Li-o  Aj  j  jal y& 


33I3-®  jLal£#  \ 

LrS  .2 

i  <^'  -»  Aj  j  jal  ya  A  .3 

<.  all  A a  .4 

<■  alA.^  ^Lol£  .5 


(cij^1 )  .8 

(104)  (lsJ-£*>\  )  .9 


-(Jjal^o  ^-<*l£  jljjl  t_s— 33 jff  -«7>  K>njJ  3I  AlLaiA  3 LA  ^^Luo  Ajuuj^J  Ij  lo.'n  LjI  ?(_£l  AlLoiA  3  jj^l  jl  lA^.  *  24“LH) 

,1j"u.aA  jL«l£  Ijj  i  i\\  ~\.a  t_y&  -c_ klLa-o  A  j  33I30  A  -jal ya 


3SI3A  ^LoLSl 

(_r*£  .2 

‘  •*■■  ■»  A  j  (Jjfll yo  A  .3 

<.  all  A  a  4 

<.  jLal£  .5 


.8 

(105)  (3j^-l )  -9 

a£  ?eiiu)l  (3^.  <— £j  (j^ (3 1  aIuia  <_$  j^jl  <-;-i^l*-a  /jl^ta  a£  ajI  o.ijqc-  ^^3-0  jl  3.Ma*j  :  25  -lh 

?diujl  jj£_p  jj  [xul  o.jqc-  Aj  yki  (jjl  jl  <-£j  ^»l^  .Aiiuuj  fiAiic.  ^A  jl  j>-p 

(Jllujl  ^gi-a  3^.  <_&J  3I  AjjoiA  (3  j^jl  (jl*jjl>i  .  1 

<■"  Unj  ^^gXo  (3^,  <_&J  (_$\  A juA  (_5 jjjl  (jl*jjl^  .2 

(lsj^-1  )  .8 

(106)  (3 j^-' )  .9 


4_^j  (j^^J  (_^l  ALoiA  (3IA  ^Xjj  >..  >.s?  /  jl»il^  a£  AjI  fiAiac.  (JjI^j  jl  <_£^l^*-i  ?(_^l  ALoiA  (3  j^jl  jl  3!^  ;  26  -u- 

?iA-Luj!  JJ^-3^ jj  Lui  eAlSC.  Aj  ^iaj  jjl  jl  <_£j  ^al^£  ,Ajluaj  jjlj  (jjljj  (jl A^  J«^  ?*^1lujI  ^^Ixj  (3^. 


dboll  (_gi-«  (3^.  <— 3I  AlulA  (jlujl Jl 

<."i*i.iji  3^  <_^j  (3I  AluiA  ^  jLuj  jlib  #2 
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.8 

(107)  (ls  .9 
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Jij  jljjl  1388  (_g jjg ciiuiUj  daljLiajl  >  LojI  U  •  27-lh 


aL  .  1 

J^.2 


.8 

(108)  .9 


(jjl jl  t-5o  >b  (j\j  ^IxiA  >  (27  Jlj*^  *b  4L  i— iIja  uj jJ)  :  28-lh 

lLwMc-  I j  Ajjj^  u5o  .  JAJj  Ij  J ja  t-jlj*  tJjLL*  lJ jh  f  J-l>7 0  u  <kJf)  -^b  *j 

(40* 

^L-ajil  .1 
I5oj-ol  -(jljjl  -iajljj  .2 

<_s-\p  /c^y^'  cfey^  .3 

(_^l  A_boiA  A-olj^J  .4 
jm o  CjbLajjl  .5 

jj2i£  ^nul  .5 


..luij  oAiujjj  .96 

( .  ;.lij£  UaJ)  ojJC-  .97 

(c^l )  ->j  .98 
(109-110)  (^Ubjl )  ^b**j  .99 

>  jl  ^^Ja bj  V.VnuiOt  (■  aV'v»k^  Ijj£I  <_£^Laba  Ijj£I  l£j_^l  j  jl^jl  £Sb«a  bl  bajoi  ^Jaj  Aj  j  29-L)- 

?>> 

(30  (Jlj-^j  aj  ^dj^w)  i_£^Lula  I ^j£I  .  i 

(3  1  (Jl^jjal  Aj  Ajj^j)  ^.AJJjoiA  t _ fl\  V*k  A  l^j^l  .2 

(-^>b  £>AU*1  Jj  jJJ  >31  J  30  bj^lj^u)  >  >  jl  j_Ja  Aj  .3 


(lsJ^  )  .8 

(in)  (fjj&>\ )  <y^u  .9 

>  ^ilLa  Lojjo  jiaj  Aj  ( .Luib  oJj£  (—il^ajl  Ij  3  b  J  1  Ajj  j£  29  Jl  J«J  ^£«iLuib  jJ  j  j  30-O- 

(Aulj^J  I  j  lA  jj&j.!  jj  >  Aj  A_a&  jl  ^  j^Ja  ^l^£  >  l£«J^)<al  -(jljjl  > 

.1 

(jljjaljliil  .2 
o^c-iili  3 

^jla  bjjjxl  .4 

i/ASjjl  lsJS^a  .5 
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.7 

.8 

<_£l  ^LtuiA  ^JLoia  .9 


;AuS  (_ya±uiA  laJal)  ejjc-  ,97 

(c5^“l  )  .98 

(112-113)  H'^-99 


^ jjJa ja  {aJuLi  dJ )j  3  ^  J  2  4Juj^  29  A^» ujj*a  jJ  |  ;  31-U- 

(.lAjl^iu  ) j  l A  AJj^)  fjjb  ^ J  -^jl  jj!  jjjiS  ^aLla  (jjj  (jj^Luaj 

Js1^  .1 

jUuuUil  .2 
e^c-lall  .3 
^jla  0il^.  *•“  nlal  .4 

lAujjl  lsJS^a  .5 

J  (_£jlau  (_$  jl5-a&  ,6 

-JjjIjxJ  .7 

^aj  .8 

A_bul&  AJLalA  ,9 


( .  ;.\nS  laJal)  b^c.  ,97 

(^U^l )  ^  .98 
(114-115)  (^U^l)^l^u.99 

,»Aui  4ii|jS  ^  A«t  j^ij  Aj  130-115 
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jLal 


ia&2  ^ jSsjmIa  Lmu  AjIuiIaS  La  jLuil  jA  Ij  (jUnSj  A£Jjj|  •  AjIja-i  ^SJLuAj  <j\ jj  Ij  AjMaa.  <jj|  jSLmluj jj 
.iuj ijj-a  ^LajI  Aj  A^llubuijj  (ji  jl  Aau  j  ^ jjj  AjL  A£  dAjLa  j5LjJ  aljjS  JIj^jj  Li  Ala, 


oAimi ijj  A-aA  jl) 
V  aAiAA  £ujb  t'n,ui>  ,D1 

-1 

(131)  03  -2 

(133-132) _ <>-  .D-2 


LiU  ?c: 


D-3 


(  jlJuj  j  ciic.Lkjj  40)  Ajj£  jl£  <Jla j  f»L«j  .1 
(dlC-Lui  40  Jjj  )  (_g-a  jl£  Cj3j  A-ab  .2 

Ap j£  ^5-0  jl£  ^g-aj  jl£  .3 

AiA^S  (_s-aj  jl£  .4 

(■^5  Ci-Aj  J jj-»  j'  ujjsw)jb  .5 

jj-al jlS/jjxl  (jljlj  .6 
(jl  jjU/  AImujU  jlj  .7 


(cSjb^l)  .97 

(jL^I  <  jj  )  4j  »-jIj».  .98 

(135-134)  .99 


,Lalijl£  :(  Alu. j  jjj  All  OJlJ  (Jjflj 


L  j  Aj2j  ^Lu  L-ilja.  3jl jJ  AS  jl  )  D-4 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


t  **  >h  <_ia.L-a 

■ "  '^  J  ■'■-  ala  jl£ 
a\Au  jA 

Ala jl£  10  jl  ji*£  Lj  uai 
Sijaj)\S.  10  jl  W 


96 

97 

98 

(137-136)99 


*\  ■  o '  eAbaj^j 

jS-ia 


(jblkl  t-1^  Jj)  Jj  ijlji. 

(jUlkl  Jj)  jjb  ^ 
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lad  ,_)xd  Auaja a  Ail  oJ|J  ^aaa  la  j  di2j  ^laa  a j! ^-“la  jJ  A£  ^.^>1  A.  J|  J  [).  5 


^_E  L"^jn'  1  .  t-vl  , 

1 

dlS^jd  ijalc.  jj-la 

2 

(jaia  ^jJLo 

3 

^■o,.oVi  U  -^1  Aij2k 

4 

di£^>d  AiajlS 

5 

o^Luj  AiajlS 

6 

{jitM±SS  -^gia  0u£i^iid^  -  j£ jl£ 

7 

u— ^WjSJS 

8 

4  jSjl£ 

9 

*jLa  j^jlS 

10 

^^alJaj  (jjiia  -fulfil 

11 

^^allaj  ^jaia  -^iaSl  JJC. 

12 

dJjJ  AiajlS 

13 

jaS  ^la  -  jjjldS 

14 

(^•v^  <jaa  j  u'-^  jjjl-iS  jS jl£ 

15 

i_S^jS  e  jlsta  i  .  <-U  -  --<  o_)lia 

16 

A  ■ .' '  oAiul^J 

96 

A  J  v'>=*- 

98 

(139-138)  i ^ 

99 

(^a JLui  YdlLaj  (jlala  Aa  Ij  ijAjmj  Jlwi  Al^  |jja  0 Aua^jJ  AaA  jl).D-69 


(141-140) 


lad  ^Jaja  (Ajd  A_aA  .D~6b 


A11^  ^_aj  j  (jAjl 

1 

Allj  j  lal  J^lAj  ^aauj  J  0jA 

2 

(oAjI jl^ia  k_£_j  la  oAiluij  (jlala  Aa)  (jlluaJ 

3 

(oAjI jd  jljlia  <_&_}  la  oAjlauj  ^jlala  Aa)  ^^alalAlj 

4 

o-liljd  jlAiia  i_£a  l_j  jjLLuijjjJ 

5 

AaliaA  /oA^)S  ^alaa  Ij  (jlLajaaA 

6 

_'  ■  -—  ->  "'  l_S  jl  oA  j5d  ^laa  el^dalA 

7 

(142)  AjajLuuI  /oJ^S  ^laa  ol^aajlA 

8 
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jj  )  V JjJiiL)  Lji ftla  ^al^£  £_iIj  D-7 


^vLujI  ^ » j ■■'  _ 2. 
^-lui  .2 

(jLoLuA  .3 


.  &jjc-  .7 

(  isjk*3  )  Jj  kj?-  .8 

(143)  f2b  ^  .9 


i  _al  j  j  ~  j  j  t*  ‘i «  j  X)h*a  i'-4*  j'  La-i  o-l  yltk.  4jliLa  O-al  jJ  jjl  ja^  (j^Ji  -_i£  jl  )  8D- 

......AjLj  jl  _Aij^_Lo  (jjjjl  jjl  i" u.il  (_£jlj3l  A_aA 


( Aul  jiu  I  j  U  aJlJ) 


U  j  jLa jjIOOOOO 

1 

uk^lOO, 001-150, 000 

2 

Ok)3 150,001-200,000 

3 

uk)3  200,001-400,000 

4 

uks3  400,001-600,000 

5 

jU  jj  600,00-800,00 

6 

800,000 

7 

( jljj^l  L-  JJ^  Jj  L_ll  J2a 

8 

(144  )  ^ 

9 
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D-.9 

V y„  <j  I  j  _  ^  i~J  ■  1  ~  -i _ 


yU  AiJo  (A/B) 

1 

-k«j  jl<j  AiLla  (Cl,  C2) 

2 

jfi jlS  AiJ=  (d) 

3 

(1  jSaJjjjlj  AiJa  (e) 

4 

m'j?- 

8 

(145)  ^j'^j 

9 

1  .o 1 1]  aI^j  U  ■  D-10 


0“jts  1 
lSjS  2 
j  ^XS  3 
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APPENDIX  F 


Correlations  Between  Demographic  Variables 


In  this  appendix,  we  discuss  the  relationships  between  each  of  the  demographic  variables  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  survey.  The  statistical  correlations  can  be  found  on  the  web  page  link  provided  at 
the  end  of  this  appendix. 

The  relationship  between  comfort  level  and  class  is  not  straightforward.  Those  who  rated 
themselves  as  either  upper  class  or  poor  were  judged  as  most  comfortable,  and  those  who  rated 
themselves  as  middle  or  working  class  were  judged  as  less  comfortable.  Other  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  respondents  tended  to  correlate  in  more-straightforward  ways,  and  these  rela¬ 
tionships  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  examining  the  results.  Specifically,  education  and  class 
were  correlated  as  one  would  expect:  Educated  respondents  were  more  likely  to  rate  themselves 
as  middle  or  upper  class  than  as  working  class  or  poor,  and  vice  versa  for  less-educated  respon¬ 
dents.  Education  and  income  were  also  correlated  as  one  would  expect,  with  more-educated 
respondents  reporting  that  they  earn  more  income  than  less-educated  respondents  reported. 
Income  and  class  were  correlated  as  expected:  Respondents  earning  higher  levels  of  income 
were  more  likely  to  rate  themselves  as  middle  or  upper  class  than  as  poor  or  working  class, 
and  vice  versa  for  respondents  earning  lower  levels  of  income.  Regarding  level  of  urbanization, 
major  metropolitan  areas  were  more  likely  to  contain  middle-class  respondents  than  working- 
class  or  poor  respondents,  and  vice  versa  for  villages.  In  addition,  major  metropolitan  areas 
were  more  likely  to  contain  educated  respondents  than  less-educated  respondents,  and  vice 
versa  for  villages.  Furthermore,  major  metropolitan  areas  were  more  likely  to  contain  respon¬ 
dents  earning  higher  levels  of  income  than  lower  levels,  and  vice  versa  for  villages.  Finally, 
men  reported  earning  a  higher  income  than  women  reported.  All  other  correlations  between 
demographic  factors  were  nonsignificant.  For  details  on  the  correlations  between  demographic 
factors,  please  see  http://www.rand.org/pubs/technical_reports/TR910.html. 
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APPENDIX  G 


Multinomial  Logistic  Regression  Models 


Model  1.  Examining  Whether  Ratings  of  Iran's  Current  Economic  Situation 
Differed  Depending  on  Ratings  of  One's  Personal  Economic  Situation,  Class, 
Gender,  or  Level  of  Urbanization 

Using  both  the  weighted  and  unweighted  data,  we  tested  a  multinomial  logistic  regression 
model  of  whether  ratings  of  the  current  economic  situation  in  Iran  depended  on  how  posi¬ 
tively  or  negatively  respondents  rated  their  personal  economic  situation,  on  their  class,  on  their 
gender,  or  on  their  level  of  urbanization.  For  both  the  dependent  variable  (i.e.,  ratings  of  the 
overall  economy)  and  ratings  of  one’s  personal  economic  situation,  we  collapsed  the  “excellent” 
and  “very  good”  options  into  one  category,  and  did  the  same  for  “somewhat  poor”  and  “poor.” 
According  to  the  model,  respondents’  overall  views  of  the  economy  only  depended  on  their 
views  of  their  personal  economic  situation  and  not  on  their  class,  gender,  or  level  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion  (see  Table  G.l).  That  is,  the  better  that  respondents  rated  their  own  personal  economic 
situation,  the  better  they  rated  the  economy  overall. 

For  both  the  weighted  and  unweighted  data,  all  regression  coefficients  were  significant  at 
the  0.01  level. 

Note  that,  for  each  predictor,  we  examined  the  coefficients  corresponding  to  each  com¬ 
bination  of  response  options  (i.e.,  one  response  option  from  the  predictor  variable  and  one 
response  option  from  the  dependent  variable)  to  determine  how  many  are  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant.  We  excluded  coefficients  corresponding  to  the  “refused”  and  “don’t  know”  options 
for  either  the  predictor  variable  or  the  dependent  variable.  From  the  set  of  coefficients  that 
remained,  we  determined  whether  at  least  half  reached  statistical  significance.  If  they  did,  we 
considered  the  predictor  to  be  a  moderately  strong  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  80  percent  of  the 
coefficients  were  significant,  we  considered  the  predictor  to  be  a  strong  one. 

In  testing  this  model  and  the  others  that  follow,  we  considered  possible  alternative  expla¬ 
nations  that  may  truly  account  for  the  variation  in  ratings  of  the  overall  economic  situation. 
Specifically,  we  measured  the  following  factors  in  the  survey  to  control  for  these  in  the  regres¬ 
sion  analyses: 

•  all  demographic  characteristics  of  the  respondents 

•  interviewer  effects  (i.e.,  the  possibility  that  some  interviewers  may  have  elicited  certain 
responses  to  all  questions) 

•  respondents’  comfort  level  with  the  entire  survey,  as  judged  by  the  interviewers 

•  respondents’  comprehension  of  the  survey,  as  judged  by  the  interviewers 

•  whether  the  respondents  were  candid,  as  judged  by  the  interviewers 
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Table  G.1 

Opinions  on  the  Current  Economic  Situation  in  Iran  (Control  Group:  Good) 


Fair 

Poor 

Refused 

Don't  Know 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE  Sig 

Unweighted 

(Intercept) 

-42.2 

1.2 

* 

25.6 

2.5 

* 

-15.8 

0.0 

* 

-59.5 

0.1  * 

Opinions  on  one's  personal  economic  situation 
(control  group:  good) 

Fair 

1.8 

0.4 

* 

2.7 

0.5 

* 

15.9 

0.0 

* 

27.5 

0.0  * 

Poor 

2.7 

0.6 

* 

5.3 

0.7 

* 

18.3 

0.0 

* 

25.6 

0.0  * 

Don't  know 

-81.8 

N/A 

212.5 

0.0 

* 

2.0 

0.0 

* 

7.2 

0.0 

Weighted 

(Intercept) 

-93.7 

1.3 

* 

51.2 

2.6 

* 

-35.2 

0.0 

* 

-156.5 

0.0 

Opinions  on  one's  personal  economic  situation 
(control  group:  good) 

Fair 

1.9 

0.4 

* 

2.7 

0.5 

* 

55.9 

0.0 

* 

56.4 

0.0  * 

Poor 

2.9 

0.6 

* 

5.4 

0.7 

* 

59.9 

0.0 

* 

68.4 

0.0  * 

Don't  know 

-191.6 

N/A 

464.7 

N/A 

3.7 

0.0 

10.3 

0.0 

NOTES:  *  =  significant  at  p  <  0.05.  Coef  =  coefficient.  SE 

=  standard  error. 

Sig  = 

significance  of  the  coefficient  (i 

.e.,  whether  significant 

or 

not).  N/A  signifies  that  the 

standard  error  could  not  be  calculated  due  to  a  lack  of  degrees  of  freedom. 
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•  the  number  of  calls  it  took  to  reach  each  respondent 

•  the  time  of  day  each  at  which  interview  was  held 

•  the  length  of  each  interview. 

Among  these  covariates,  job  type  (within  the  demographic  characteristics)  accounted  for 
a  significant  amount  of  variance  in  ratings  of  the  overall  economy  (i.e.,  compared  with  owners 
of  large  businesses,  those  holding  any  other  type  of  job  rated  the  overall  economy  worse).  In 
addition,  years  of  formal  education  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  dependent  variable  in  that 
greater  years  of  education  corresponded  to  worse  ratings  of  the  economy.  Comfort  level  with 
the  survey  also  had  a  significant  effect:  Compared  with  more-comfortable  respondents,  less- 
comfortable  respondents  were  more  likely  to  rate  the  economy  as  neutral  than  as  positive. 
Furthermore,  the  length  of  the  interview  had  a  significant  effect:  Compared  with  respondents 
whose  interviews  were  shorter,  respondents  whose  interviews  were  longer  tended  to  rate  the 
economy  more  positively.  Finally,  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  interview  began  had  a  sig¬ 
nificant  effect:  Respondents  who  were  reached  during  the  afternoon  hours  tended  to  rate  the 
economy  as  worse  than  respondents  reached  during  the  first  hour  of  calling.  The  companion 
website  supplies  detailed  statistics  regarding  each  of  these  covariates. 


Model  2.  Multinomial  Logistic  Regression:  Examining  Whether  Support  or 
Opposition  to  Reestablishing  Relations  with  the  United  States  Depends  on 
Attitudes  Toward  the  Current  U.S.  Government,  the  American  People,  U.S. 
Policies  Toward  Iran,  Barack  Obama,  and/or  American  Cultural  Influences 
Within  Iran 

Using  both  the  weighted  and  unweighted  data,  we  tested  a  multinomial  logistic  regression 
model  of  whether  support  or  opposition  to  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States 
depended  on  attitudes  toward  the  current  U.S.  government,  the  American  people,  U.S.  poli¬ 
cies  toward  Iran,  Barack  Obama,  and/or  American  cultural  influences  within  Iran.  According 
to  the  model,  respondents’  support  or  opposition  to  reestablishing  relations  depended  only  on 
their  attitudes  toward  the  American  people  and  the  Obama  administration  (see  Table  G.2). 
For  example,  compared  with  respondents  who  held  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  the  American 
people,  respondents  who  held  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  American  people  tended  to  sup¬ 
port  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States.  In  addition,  compared  with  respondents 
who  held  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  the  Obama  administration,  those  who  held  favorable 
attitudes  toward  the  Obama  administration  tended  to  support  reestablishing  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Because  “the  American  people”  and  “the  Obama  administration”  represent 
personalized  images  of  the  United  States,  Iranians  might  find  that  these  images  resonate  with 
them  in  a  more  personal  way  than  do  other  topics  and  concepts  that  are  more  esoteric. 

Note  that,  for  each  predictor,  we  examined  the  coefficients  corresponding  to  each  com¬ 
bination  of  response  options  (i.e.,  one  response  option  from  the  predictor  variable  and  one 
response  option  from  the  dependent  variable)  to  determine  how  many  are  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant.  We  excluded  coefficients  corresponding  to  the  “refused”  and  “don’t  know”  options 
for  either  the  predictor  variable  or  the  dependent  variable.  From  the  set  of  coefficients  that 
remained,  we  determined  whether  at  least  half  reached  statistical  significance.  If  they  did,  we 


Table  G.2 

Opinions  on  Reestablishing  U.S. -Iranian  Relations  (Control  Group:  Very  in  Favor) 


Neither  in  Favor 

Somewhat  in  Favor  Nor  Opposed  Somewhat  Opposed  Very  Opposed  Refused  Don't  Know 


Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Unweighted 

(Intercept) 

-0.4 

1.4 

-27.4 

1.9 

* 

-32.7 

1.5 

* 

74.1 

2.0 

* 

-18.2 

0.2 

* 

-29.5 

0.1 

* 

Opinions  on  the  current 

U.S.  government  (control 
group:  very  favorable) 

Somewhat  favorable 

0.7 

1.0 

-1.1 

1.2 

2.7 

1.7 

0.7 

1.1 

-0.3 

0.1 

•k 

-3.7 

0.0 

* 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

0.6 

1.0 

-0.8 

1.1 

1.8 

1.7 

-0.1 

1.0 

-19.9 

0.1 

k 

5.6 

0.0 

* 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

1.3 

1.0 

0.6 

1.1 

3.5 

1.6 

* 

1.3 

1.0 

-9.3 

0.0 

k 

14.1 

0.1 

* 

Very  unfavorable 

0.9 

1.0 

0.5 

1.1 

3.0 

1.5 

2.0 

0.9 

* 

-13.5 

0.0 

k 

1.1 

0.0 

* 

Refused 

2.0 

2.4 

0.7 

2.7 

4.9 

2.8 

2.2 

2.3 

-7.3 

0.0 

k 

50.0 

0.1 

k 

Don't  know 

2.1 

1.1 

-0.2 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

0.5 

1.2 

-6.6 

0.0 

k 

1.9 

0.0 

k 

Opinions  on  the  American 
people  (control  group: 
very  favorable) 

Somewhat  favorable 

1.1 

0.5 

* 

0.8 

0.6 

1.9 

0.6 

* 

1.0 

0.5 

* 

-2.5 

0.1 

k 

1.1 

0.0 

k 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

1.8 

0.6 

* 

2.3 

0.6 

* 

3.1 

0.8 

* 

2.6 

0.6 

* 

4.2 

0.1 

k 

10.6 

0.0 

k 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

0.7 

0.8 

1.8 

0.9 

k 

3.6 

0.9 

* 

1.8 

0.7 

k 

9.9 

0.0 

k 

-0.1 

0.1 

Very  unfavorable 

-0.4 

1.1 

2.1 

0.9 

* 

2.8 

1.0 

* 

2.3 

0.8 

k 

7.5 

0.0 

k 

5.2 

0.0 

k 

Refused 

-9.5 

0.0 

* 

33.9 

0.0 

* 

14.3 

N/A 

56.8 

0.0 

k 

2.7 

0.0 

k 

5.2 

0.0 

k 

Don't  know 

-0.4 

0.7 

1.3 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

0.7 

5.4 

0.0 

k 

8.8 

0.1 

k 
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Table  G.2 — Continued 


Neither  in  Favor 

Somewhat  in  Favor  Nor  Opposed  Somewhat  Opposed  Very  Opposed  Refused  Don't  Know 


Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig 


Opinions  on  U.S.  policies 
toward  Iran  (control 
group:  very  favorable) 


Somewhat  favorable 

1.4 

1.3 

-1.2 

1.8 

-3.2 

2.2 

-0.1 

1.3 

11.5 

0.1 

* 

0.7 

0.0 

* 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

0.8 

1.2 

0.7 

1.5 

-0.2 

1.9 

0.7 

1.2 

-0.1 

0.3 

7.9 

0.0 

•k 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

1.4 

1.2 

0.5 

1.5 

0.1 

1.8 

0.9 

1.2 

0.9 

0.1 

* 

3.6 

0.0 

k 

Very  unfavorable 

1.8 

1.1 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.8 

1.9 

1.1 

3.0 

0.0 

* 

9.5 

0.1 

k 

Refused 

20.9 

1.4 

k 

21.8 

1.5 

* 

-5.6 

0.0 

* 

21.2 

1.3 

* 

47.7 

0.0 

k 

4.9 

0.0 

k 

Don't  know 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

-0.9 

2.1 

1.5 

1.4 

4.8 

0.0 

* 

14.9 

0.0 

k 

Opinions  on  Barack 

Obama  (control  group: 
very  favorable) 

Somewhat  favorable 

1.7 

0.8 

* 

3.5 

1.1 

k 

4.2 

1.6 

* 

2.1 

0.9 

* 

-8.5 

0.1 

k 

5.8 

0.1 

k 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

3.0 

0.8 

* 

4.4 

1.1 

* 

3.5 

1.5 

* 

3.2 

0.9 

* 

2.9 

0.2 

k 

-3.6 

0.0 

k 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

2.7 

0.9 

* 

3.3 

1.1 

* 

3.2 

1.5 

* 

2.8 

0.9 

* 

-9.0 

0.0 

* 

17.7 

0.0 

k 

Very  unfavorable 

1.7 

0.9 

* 

1.7 

1.1 

1.8 

1.4 

2.0 

0.9 

* 

4.2 

0.1 

* 

9.9 

0.0 

k 

Refused 

22.6 

1.2 

* 

25.2 

1.3 

* 

-19.9 

N/A 

22.6 

1.3 

* 

2.3 

0.0 

* 

-3.0 

0.0 

k 

Don't  know 

1.9 

0.9 

k 

2.7 

1.2 

* 

3.7 

1.6 

* 

1.7 

1.0 

-0.8 

0.0 

* 

26.4 

0.0 

k 
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Table  G.2 — Continued 


Neither  in  Favor 

Somewhat  in  Favor  Nor  Opposed  Somewhat  Opposed  Very  Opposed  Refused  Don't  Know 


Coef 

SE  Sig 

Coef 

SE  Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Opinions  on  American 
cultural  influences  within 
Iran  (control  group:  very 
favorable) 

Somewhat  favorable 

-1.3 

1.1 

0.6 

1.7 

-1.3 

1.9 

-2.1 

1.0 

* 

1.1 

0.0 

* 

7.1 

0.0 

* 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

-1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

1.6 

-1.4 

1.8 

-1.6 

0.9 

15.4 

0.3 

* 

0.6 

0.1 

* 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

-0.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

-0.8 

0.9 

-1.7 

0.0 

* 

3.7 

0.1 

* 

Very  unfavorable 

0.0 

1.0 

2.7 

1.5 

2.4 

1.7 

-0.1 

0.8 

8.7 

0.1 

* 

8.2 

0.1 

* 

Refused 

-2.7 

2.6 

0.3 

3.3 

-24.2 

0.0 

* 

-74.2 

0.0 

* 

-10.9 

0.0 

* 

23.1 

0.0 

* 

Don't  know 

-0.4 

1.2 

3.3 

1.8 

2.4 

1.9 

0.6 

1.1 

14.6 

0.0 

* 

6.1 

0.0 

* 

Weighted 

(Intercept) 

-0.5 

1.4 

-26.2 

2.0 

-29.9 

1.5 

* 

72.4 

2.1 

* 

-18.1 

0.7 

* 

-28.1 

0.5 

* 

Opinions  on  the  current 
U.S.  government  (control 
group:  very  favorable) 

Somewhat  favorable 

0.6 

1.0 

-1.4 

1.2 

2.5 

1.7 

0.7 

1.1 

0.3 

0.3 

-4.2 

0.0 

* 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

0.5 

1.0 

-1.1 

1.1 

1.7 

1.7 

-0.2 

1.0 

-18.0 

0.1 

* 

5.0 

0.0 

* 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

1.4 

1.0 

0.4 

1.1 

3.6 

1.6 

* 

1.3 

1.0 

-9.0 

0.1 

* 

13.8 

0.1 

* 

Very  unfavorable 

0.8 

1.0 

0.4 

1.1 

3.0 

1.5 

* 

2.1 

0.9 

* 

-12.2 

0.2 

* 

0.8 

0.1 

* 

Refused 

2.1 

2.5 

0.6 

2.8 

4.9 

2.8 

2.4 

2.4 

-6.8 

0.1 

* 

47.6 

0.2 

* 

Don't  know 

2.2 

1.1  * 

-0.3 

1.4 

1.8 

1.9 

0.7 

1.2 

-3.4 

0.0 

* 

3.3 

0.1 

* 
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Table  G.2 — Continued 


Neither  in  Favor 

Somewhat  in  Favor  Nor  Opposed  Somewhat  Opposed  Very  Opposed  Refused  Don't  Know 


Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig 


Opinions  on  the  American 
people  (control  group: 
very  favorable) 


Somewhat  favorable 

1.1 

0.5 

* 

0.9 

0.6 

1.9 

0.6 

* 

1.1 

0.5 

* 

-2.0 

0.1 

* 

1.8 

0.2 

* 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

1.9 

0.6 

* 

2.3 

0.6 

* 

3.2 

0.8 

* 

2.7 

0.6 

* 

4.1 

0.7 

* 

10.3 

0.1 

* 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

1.0 

0.8 

1.9 

0.9 

* 

3.8 

0.9 

k 

2.0 

0.7 

k 

7.7 

0.1 

k 

-0.5 

0.2 

* 

Very  unfavorable 

-0.3 

1.1 

2.2 

0.9 

* 

2.9 

1.0 

* 

2.5 

0.8 

* 

9.6 

0.1 

* 

5.2 

0.2 

k 

Refused 

-8.8 

0.0 

* 

32.7 

N/A 

14.3 

0.0 

* 

54.6 

N/A 

0.4 

N/A 

5.3 

0.0 

k 

Don't  know 

-0.4 

0.7 

1.3 

0.8 

0.6 

1.0 

1.2 

0.7 

5.4 

0.1 

* 

8.7 

0.1 

k 

Opinions  on  U.S.  policies 
toward  Iran  (control 
group:  very  favorable) 

Somewhat  favorable 

1.3 

1.3 

-1.3 

1.8 

-3.3 

2.3 

-0.1 

1.3 

10.3 

0.1 

k 

0.4 

0.1 

k 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

0.8 

1.2 

0.9 

1.5 

-0.2 

1.9 

0.5 

1.2 

-0.8 

0.2 

k 

6.9 

0.0 

k 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

1.4 

1.1 

0.7 

1.5 

0.1 

1.8 

0.7 

1.2 

0.1 

0.2 

2.6 

0.1 

k 

Very  unfavorable 

1.8 

1.1 

1.7 

1.4 

1.3 

1.8 

1.7 

1.1 

2.2 

0.3 

* 

9.3 

0.3 

k 

Refused 

20.7 

1.4 

* 

22.0 

1.5 

* 

-8.9 

0.0 

* 

21.0 

1.3 

* 

45.1 

0.1 

* 

4.5 

0.0 

k 

Don't  know 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7 

1.7 

-1.0 

2.1 

1.4 

1.4 

3.5 

0.1 

k 

13.8 

0.1 

k 
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Table  G.2 — Continued 


Neither  in  Favor 

Somewhat  in  Favor  Nor  Opposed  Somewhat  Opposed  Very  Opposed  Refused  Don't  Know 


Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Opinions  on  Barack 

Obama  (control  group: 
very  favorable) 

Somewhat  favorable 

1.8 

0.8 

* 

3.4 

1.1 

* 

4.2 

1.6 

* 

2.1 

0.9 

* 

-7.0 

0.2 

* 

5.1 

0.1 

* 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

3.1 

0.9 

* 

4.1 

1.0 

* 

3.3 

1.5 

* 

3.1 

0.9 

* 

3.4 

0.4 

* 

-2.3 

0.1 

* 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

2.7 

0.9 

* 

2.9 

1.1 

* 

3.0 

1.5 

* 

2.6 

0.9 

* 

-7.9 

0.0 

* 

16.2 

0.1 

* 

Very  unfavorable 

1.7 

0.9 

1.4 

1.1 

1.7 

1.4 

1.8 

0.9 

* 

3.3 

0.4 

* 

9.0 

0.0 

* 

Refused 

21.5 

1.2 

* 

23.5 

1.3 

* 

-20.8 

0.0 

* 

21.0 

1.3 

* 

-0.2 

0.0 

* 

-3.2 

0.0 

* 

Don't  know 

1.9 

0.9 

* 

2.4 

1.2 

* 

3.7 

1.6 

* 

1.6 

1.0 

-2.7 

0.0 

* 

23.6 

0.0 

* 

Opinions  on  American 
cultural  influences  within 
Iran  (control  group:  very 
favorable) 

Somewhat  favorable 

-1.2 

1.1 

0.8 

1.8 

-1.3 

1.9 

-1.9 

1.0 

0.5 

0.0 

* 

6.9 

0.2 

* 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

-1.0 

1.0 

1.9 

1.6 

-1.4 

1.8 

-1.5 

0.9 

15.9 

0.5 

* 

2.0 

0.1 

* 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

-0.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

-0.6 

0.9 

-0.7 

0.1 

* 

3.8 

0.1 

* 

Very  unfavorable 

0.0 

1.0 

2.7 

1.6 

2.3 

1.7 

0.0 

0.9 

9.3 

0.2 

* 

7.1 

0.4 

* 

Refused 

-2.6 

2.7 

0.7 

3.4 

-28.2 

0.0 

* 

-69.1 

N/A 

-8.9 

0.0 

* 

22.2 

0.0 

* 

Don't  know 

-0.3 

1.2 

3.3 

1.8 

2.5 

1.9 

0.6 

1.1 

13.4 

0.0 

* 

5.9 

0.1 

* 

NOTES:  *  =  significant  at  p  <  0.01 .  N/A  signifies  that  the  standard  error  could  not  be  calculated  due  to  a  lack  of  degrees  of  freedom. 
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considered  the  predictor  to  be  a  moderately  strong  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  80  percent  of  the 
coefficients  were  significant,  we  considered  the  predictor  to  be  a  strong  one. 

In  testing  this  model,  we  controlled  for  the  same  set  of  covariates  as  in  the  first  model. 
Among  these  covariates,  employment  status  (within  the  demographic  characteristics)  accounted 
for  a  significant  amount  of  variance  in  the  dependent  variable,  although  the  relationship  is 
not  straightforward  (see  the  companion  website  for  detailed  statistics).  In  addition,  primary 
occupation  (survey  question  D-5)  accounted  for  variance  in  the  dependent  variable  but  not  in 
a  straightforward  way  (see  the  companion  website  for  detailed  statistics).  The  time  of  day  at 
which  the  interview  began  accounted  for  a  significant  amount  of  variance:  Respondents  who 
were  reached  during  the  afternoon  hours  tended  to  be  more  in  favor  of  reestablishing  relations 
than  respondents  reached  during  the  first  hour  of  calling. 


Model  3.  Multinomial  Logistic  Regression:  Examining  Whether  Support  or 
Opposition  to  Reestablishing  Relations  with  the  United  States  Depends 
on  Attitudes  Toward  the  U.S.  Response  to  the  Presidential  Elections,  the 
U.S.  Role  in  the  1979  Islamic  Revolution,  Barack  Obama's  Policies  Regarding 
Reestablishing  U.S. -Iranian  Relations,  the  U.S.  Position  During  the  Iran-lraq 
War,  and  the  U.S.  Role  in  the  1953  Coup 

Using  both  the  weighted  and  unweighted  data,  we  tested  a  multinomial  logistic  regression 
model  of  whether  support  or  opposition  to  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States 
depended  on  attitudes  toward  the  U.S.  response  to  the  presidential  elections,  the  U.S.  role 
in  the  1979  Islamic  Revolution,  Barack  Obama’s  policies  regarding  reestablishment  of  U.S.- 
Iranian  relations,  the  U.S.  position  during  the  Iran-lraq  War,  and  the  U.S.  role  in  the  1953 
coup.  We  predicted  that  attitudes  toward  both  historical  and  current  events  would  play  an 
equal  role  in  accounting  for  attitudes  toward  reestablishing  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  results  showed  that  only  attitudes  on  current  policies  of  the  Obama  administration  on 
reestablishing  U.S.-Iranian  relations  predicted  support  for  or  opposition  to  reestablishing  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  (see  Table  G.3).  For  example,  compared  with  those  who  held 
negative  attitudes  toward  the  Obama  administration’s  policies  on  reestablishing  U.S.-Iranian 
relations,  more  of  those  who  held  positive  attitudes  also  tended  to  support  reestablishing  those 
relations.  Attitudes  toward  the  U.S.  role  in  the  1979  Islamic  Revolution,  the  U.S.  position 
during  the  Iran-lraq  War,  the  U.S.  role  in  the  1953  coup  in  Iran,  and  the  U.S.  response  to  the 
recent  presidential  elections  in  Iran  did  not  predict  support  for  or  opposition  to  reestablishing 
relations.  Because  the  American  people  and  the  Obama  administration  represent  personalized 
images  of  the  United  States,  Iranians  might  find  that  these  images  resonate  with  them  in  a 
more  personal  way  than  do  other  topics  and  concepts  that  are  more  esoteric.  It  is  possible  that 
respondents  reacted  more  strongly  to  the  personalized  image  of  Barack  Obama  on  reestablish¬ 
ing  relations  as  opposed  to  the  other  topics,  which  require  a  more  sophisticated  understanding 
of  current  and  historical  events  than  can  be  obtained  through  state  media  and  education. 

Note  that,  for  each  predictor,  we  examined  the  coefficients  corresponding  to  each  com¬ 
bination  of  response  options  (i.e.,  one  response  option  from  the  predictor  variable  and  one 
response  option  from  the  dependent  variable)  to  determine  how  many  are  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant.  We  excluded  coefficients  corresponding  to  the  “refused”  and  “don’t  know”  options 
for  either  the  predictor  variable  or  the  dependent  variable.  From  the  set  of  coefficients  that 


Table  G.3 

Opinions  on  Reestablishing  U.S. -Iranian  Relations  (Control  Group:  Very  in  Favor) 


Neither  in  Favor 

Somewhat  in  Favor  Nor  Opposed  Somewhat  Opposed  Very  Opposed  Refused  Don't  Know 


Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig 


Unweighted 


(Intercept) 

9.5 

1.4 

* 

-29.6 

1.8 

* 

-18.3 

Opinions  on  the  U.S. 
response  to  the  recent 
presidential  elections  in 

Iran  (control  group:  very 
positive) 

Somewhat  positive 

0.5 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

-0.3 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

2.1 

1.0 

* 

2.1 

1.0 

* 

0.1 

Somewhat  negative 

1.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.1 

1.6 

Very  negative 

1.9 

0.9 

* 

2.2 

1.0 

* 

-0.1 

Refused 

-0.1 

3.0 

3.3 

2.9 

-24.5 

Don't  know 

1.9 

1.1 

3.4 

1.2 

* 

-0.3 

Opinions  on  the  U.S. 
role  in  the  1979  Islamic 
Revolution  in  Iran  (control 
group:  very  positive) 

Somewhat  positive 

-1.0 

1.2 

2.6 

1.6 

0.4 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

-2.2 

0.9 

* 

0.9 

1.2 

-2.8 

Somewhat  negative 

-0.9 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

1.0 

Very  negative 

-1.2 

0.8 

1.9 

1.2 

-0.7 

Refused 

-3.5 

1.6 

* 

-0.2 

2.1 

-57.4 

Don't  know 

-3.2 

1.0 

* 

-0.5 

1.4 

-2.7 

1.4 

* 

65.4 

1.9 

* 

-6.7 

0.3 

* 

-12.6 

0.2 

* 

1.5 

0.7 

1.1 

16.2 

0.0 

* 

-6.4 

0.0 

* 

1.3 

0.9 

0.9 

-7.4 

0.0 

* 

-6.5 

0.0 

* 

1.3 

0.3 

1.0 

-5.2 

0.1 

* 

2.8 

0.1 

* 

1.1 

1.5 

0.8 

1.8 

0.1 

* 

4.6 

0.0 

* 

0.0 

* 

-1.8 

2.5 

-13.5 

0.1 

* 

-9.6 

0.0 

* 

1.6 

1.1 

1.0 

4.6 

0.2 

* 

3.2 

0.0 

* 

2.0 

-1.6 

1.4 

27.2 

0.0 

* 

23.4 

0.1 

* 

1.4 

* 

-1.9 

0.9 

* 

5.7 

0.0 

* 

15.9 

0.0 

* 

1.3 

-1.1 

1.0 

14.1 

0.1 

* 

9.9 

0.1 

* 

1.1 

-0.3 

0.8 

6.8 

0.2 

* 

12.0 

0.0 

* 

0.0 

* 

-3.6 

1.8 

* 

-9.1 

0.1 

* 

-26.7 

0.0 

* 

1.5 

-2.0 

1.0 

* 

7.5 

0.1 

* 

-6.1 

0.0 

* 
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Table  G.3 — Continued 


Neither  in  Favor 

Somewhat  in  Favor  Nor  Opposed  Somewhat  Opposed  Very  Opposed  Refused  Don't  Know 


Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig 


Opinions  on  Barack 
Obama's  policies 
regarding  the 
reestablishment  of  U.S.- 
Iranian  relations  (control 
group:  very  positive) 


Somewhat  positive 

2.3 

0.6 

* 

1.0 

0.7 

1.8 

1.3 

1.8 

0.7 

* 

-11.4 

0.1 

* 

9.5 

0.1 

k 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

2.4 

0.6 

* 

1.4 

0.7 

* 

2.8 

1.2 

* 

2.3 

0.6 

* 

5.5 

0.1 

* 

6.9 

0.0 

k 

Somewhat  negative 

3.0 

0.7 

* 

1.9 

0.8 

* 

5.5 

1.3 

* 

3.6 

0.7 

* 

0.6 

0.0 

* 

24.9 

0.2 

k 

Very  negative 

2.0 

0.6 

* 

1.5 

0.6 

* 

3.8 

1.2 

* 

2.9 

0.5 

* 

-5.4 

0.1 

* 

16.8 

0.1 

k 

Refused 

-3.2 

3.5 

-1.3 

2.7 

-23.5 

0.0 

* 

-4.8 

3.0 

1.2 

0.1 

* 

38.3 

0.0 

k 

Don't  know 

2.1 

0.7 

* 

1.0 

0.9 

3.5 

1.4 

* 

2.5 

0.8 

* 

6.3 

0.2 

* 

27.0 

0.0 

k 

Opinions  on  the  U.S. 
position  during  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War  (control  group: 
very  positive) 

Somewhat  positive 

-0.3 

1.6 

-5.6 

2.2 

* 

-2.4 

2.0 

-0.9 

1.6 

-14.2 

0.0 

* 

-6.9 

0.0 

k 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

-0.8 

1.3 

-1.3 

1.5 

-2.1 

1.9 

0.8 

1.2 

-10.7 

0.1 

k 

-19.7 

0.0 

k 

Somewhat  negative 

-0.6 

1.3 

-1.8 

1.5 

-1.3 

1.6 

-0.3 

1.3 

-19.9 

0.0 

k 

-10.6 

0.1 

k 

Very  negative 

-0.3 

1.1 

-2.2 

1.3 

-0.3 

1.4 

0.3 

1.0 

-14.1 

0.2 

k 

-5.6 

0.1 

k 

Refused 

39.1 

2.8 

* 

34.3 

5.0 

* 

-16.4 

N/A 

37.0 

2.8 

k 

67.2 

0.1 

k 

49.3 

0.0 

k 

Don't  know 

-0.1 

1.4 

-0.7 

1.5 

-2.0 

1.9 

0.9 

1.3 

1.6 

0.1 

k 

2.8 

0.1 

k 
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Table  G.3 — Continued 


Neither  in  Favor 

Somewhat  in  Favor  Nor  Opposed  Somewhat  Opposed  Very  Opposed  Refused  Don't  Know 


Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Opinions  on  the  U.S. 
role  in  the  1953  coup  in 
Iran  (control  group:  very 
positive) 

Somewhat  positive 

-1.3 

1.4 

-0.8 

1.5 

-2.0 

1.7 

-0.7 

1.3 

-5.9 

0.0 

* 

2.1 

0.0 

* 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

-2.0 

1.2 

-2.5 

1.4 

-4.5 

1.7 

* 

-2.9 

1.1 

* 

-15.5 

0.0 

* 

12.7 

0.0 

* 

Somewhat  negative 

-1.1 

1.3 

-3.5 

1.6 

* 

-6.0 

1.7 

* 

-2.4 

1.2 

-14.8 

0.0 

* 

1.5 

0.1 

* 

Very  negative 

-1.3 

1.1 

-2.6 

1.2 

* 

-4.4 

1.4 

* 

-2.6 

1.0 

* 

-10.5 

0.2 

* 

-8.9 

0.0 

* 

Refused 

-2.7 

3.3 

-4.1 

7.9 

2.5 

3.5 

3.3 

2.8 

-9.2 

0.1 

* 

-0.2 

0.0 

* 

Don't  know 

-0.7 

1.1 

-1.4 

1.2 

-3.3 

1.4 

* 

-2.0 

1.0 

-10.1 

0.3 

* 

-6.0 

0.0 

* 

Weighted 

(Intercept) 

11.0 

1.4 

* 

-32.4 

1.8 

* 

-20.1 

1.5 

* 

74.8 

1.9 

* 

-7.2 

0.5 

* 

-14.4 

0.4 

* 

Opinions  on  the  U.S. 
response  to  the  recent 
presidential  elections  in 
Iran  (control  group:  very 
positive) 

Somewhat  positive 

0.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

-0.2 

1.5 

0.6 

1.1 

18.6 

0.0 

* 

-5.7 

0.0 

* 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

2.1 

1.0 

* 

2.2 

1.1 

* 

0.1 

1.3 

1.0 

0.9 

-7.3 

0.0 

* 

-7.3 

0.1 

* 

Somewhat  negative 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.5 

1.4 

0.3 

1.0 

-5.9 

0.1 

* 

3.3 

0.2 

* 

Very  negative 

2.0 

0.9 

* 

2.3 

1.0 

* 

-0.1 

1.2 

1.6 

0.8 

1.9 

0.2 

* 

5.7 

0.1 

* 

Refused 

0.1 

3.1 

3.7 

2.9 

-27.9 

0.0 

* 

-1.7 

2.5 

-14.0 

0.2 

* 

-10.2 

0.0 

* 

Don't  know 

1.8 

1.1 

3.4 

1.2 

* 

-0.4 

1.6 

1.0 

1.1 

5.2 

0.3 

* 

4.3 

0.1 

* 
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Table  G.3 — Continued 


Neither  in  Favor 

Somewhat  in  Favor  Nor  Opposed  Somewhat  Opposed  Very  Opposed  Refused  Don't  Know 


Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig  Coef  SE  Sig 


Opinions  on  the  U.S. 
role  in  the  1979  Islamic 
Revolution  in  Iran  (control 
group:  very  positive) 


Somewhat  positive 

-1.1 

1.1 

2.8 

1.6 

0.4 

2.0 

-1.6 

1.4 

30.0 

0.1 

* 

25.2 

0.1 

* 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

-2.2 

0.9 

* 

1.1 

1.3 

-2.6 

1.4 

-1.9 

0.9 

* 

6.8 

0.1 

* 

17.6 

0.1 

* 

Somewhat  negative 

-0.9 

1.0 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

1.3 

-1.0 

1.0 

16.7 

0.1 

* 

10.6 

0.2 

* 

Very  negative 

-1.4 

0.8 

2.0 

1.2 

-0.7 

1.2 

-0.2 

0.8 

8.4 

0.3 

* 

12.5 

0.0 

* 

Refused 

-3.7 

1.6 

* 

-0.2 

2.1 

-64.7 

0.0 

* 

-3.8 

1.8 

* 

-8.3 

0.2 

* 

-29.6 

0.0 

* 

Don't  know 

-3.2 

1.0 

* 

-0.2 

1.4 

-2.4 

1.5 

-2.0 

1.0 

* 

8.5 

0.1 

* 

-6.8 

0.0 

* 

Opinions  on  Barack 
Obama's  policies 
regarding  the 
reestablishment  of  U.S.- 
Iranian  relations  (control 
group:  very  positive) 


Somewhat  positive 

2.4 

0.6 

* 

1.0 

0.7 

1.9 

1.3 

1.9 

0.7 

* 

-12.2 

0.2 

* 

11.1 

0.1 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

2.5 

0.6 

* 

1.4 

0.7 

* 

2.8 

1.3 

* 

2.3 

0.6 

* 

6.3 

0.1 

* 

9.3 

0.0 

Somewhat  negative 

3.3 

0.7 

* 

2.2 

0.8 

* 

5.7 

1.3 

* 

3.8 

0.8 

* 

1.9 

0.1 

* 

28.0 

0.3 

Very  negative 

2.0 

0.6 

* 

1.4 

0.6 

* 

3.8 

1.2 

* 

3.0 

0.6 

* 

-5.1 

0.2 

* 

19.4 

0.1 

Refused 

-2.0 

3.3 

-1.3 

2.7 

-22.6 

0.0 

* 

-3.8 

2.9 

1.7 

0.2 

•k 

43.9 

0.0 

Don't  know 

2.4 

0.7 

* 

1.0 

0.9 

3.6 

1.4 

* 

2.6 

0.8 

* 

6.9 

0.3 

* 

31.0 

0.0 
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Table  G.3 — Continued 


Neither  in  Favor 

Somewhat  in  Favor  Nor  Opposed  Somewhat  Opposed  Very  Opposed  Refused  Don't  Know 


Coef 

SE  Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Coef 

SE 

Sig 

Opinions  on  the  U.S. 
position  during  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War  (control  group: 
very  positive) 

Somewhat  positive 

-0.4 

1.6 

-5.9 

2.2 

* 

-2.4 

2.1 

-1.0 

1.6 

-15.0 

0.1 

* 

-7.2 

0.1 

k 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

-0.9 

1.4 

-1.2 

1.5 

-2.3 

1.9 

0.7 

1.2 

-11.2 

0.1 

* 

-22.3 

0.0 

k 

Somewhat  negative 

-0.6 

1.3 

-1.7 

1.5 

-1.1 

1.7 

-0.1 

1.3 

-20.6 

0.0 

* 

-11.7 

0.2 

k 

Very  negative 

-0.4 

1.1 

-2.3 

1.3 

-0.3 

1.4 

0.3 

1.0 

-15.4 

0.2 

* 

-6.6 

0.1 

k 

Refused 

41.9 

2.5 

36.7 

4.5 

* 

-18.2 

N/A 

39.8 

2.5 

k 

75.0 

0.2 

k 

54.5 

0.0 

k 

Don't  know 

-0.4 

1.4 

-0.8 

1.5 

-2.5 

2.0 

0.8 

1.3 

1.6 

0.1 

k 

2.2 

0.0 

k 

Opinions  on  the  U.S. 
role  in  the  1953  coup  in 
Iran  (control  group:  very 
positive) 

Somewhat  positive 

-1.1 

1.4 

-0.5 

1.5 

-2.0 

1.8 

-0.7 

1.3 

-6.8 

0.1 

k 

2.8 

0.0 

k 

Neither  in  favor  nor 
opposed 

-1.8 

1.2 

-2.3 

1.4 

-4.4 

1.7 

* 

-2.8 

1.1 

k 

-15.7 

0.1 

k 

14.5 

0.0 

k 

Somewhat  negative 

-1.0 

1.3 

-3.3 

1.6 

* 

-5.9 

1.8 

* 

-2.4 

1.3 

-15.2 

0.0 

k 

2.3 

0.3 

k 

Very  negative 

-1.3 

1.1 

-2.5 

1.2 

* 

-4.5 

1.4 

* 

-2.6 

1.0 

k 

-11.0 

0.3 

k 

-8.8 

0.1 

k 

Refused 

-3.4 

3.2 

-4.0 

7.1 

2.0 

3.4 

2.6 

2.7 

-15.2 

0.1 

k 

-0.3 

0.0 

k 

Don't  know 

-0.6 

1.1 

-1.3 

1.2 

-3.3 

1.5 

* 

-1.9 

1.0 

-11.5 

0.4 

k 

-6.4 

0.1 

k 

NOTES:  *  =  significant  at  p  <  0.01 .  N/A  signifies  that  the  standard  error  could  not  be  calculated  due  to  a  lack  of  degrees  of  freedom. 
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remained,  we  determined  whether  at  least  half  reached  statistical  significance.  If  they  did,  we 
considered  the  predictor  to  be  a  moderately  strong  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  80  percent  of  the 
coefficients  were  significant,  we  considered  the  predictor  to  be  a  strong  one. 

In  testing  this  model,  we  controlled  for  the  same  set  of  covariates  as  in  the  first  and 
second  models.  Among  these  covariates,  employment  status  (within  the  demographic  charac¬ 
teristics)  accounted  for  a  significant  amount  of  variance  in  the  dependent  variable,  although 
the  relationship  is  not  straightforward  (see  the  companion  website  for  detailed  statistics).  In 
addition,  primary  occupation  (D-5)  accounted  for  variance  in  the  dependent  variable  but  not 
in  a  straightforward  way  (see  the  companion  website  for  detailed  statistics).  The  time  of  day  at 
which  at  which  the  interview  began  accounted  for  a  significant  amount  of  variance:  Respon¬ 
dents  who  were  reached  during  the  afternoon  hours  tended  to  be  more  in  favor  of  reestablish¬ 
ing  relations  than  respondents  reached  during  the  first  hour  of  calling. 


APPENDIX  H 

Detailed  Figures 


Figures  H.1-H.5  present  more-detailed  versions  of  figures  that  appear  in  the  main  body  of  this 
report.  These  charts  include  categories  that  represent  extremely  small  numbers  of  people.  Such 
categories  contained  too  few  people  to  warrant  depicting  them  in  the  main  body. 

Figure  H.1 

Opinions  on  How  Sanctions  Have  Affected  the  Iranian  Economy  Differ  by  Class 
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Figure  H.2 

Support  for  and  Opposition  to  Developing  Nuclear  Weapons  Differ  by  Education  Level 
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Figure  H.3 

Support  for  and  Opposition  to  Developing  Nuclear  Weapons  Differ  by  Age 
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Figure  H.4 

Support  for  and  Opposition  to  Reestablishing  Relations  with  the  United  States  Differ  by  Education 
Level 
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Figure  H.5 

Support  for  and  Opposition  to  Reestablishing  Relations  with  the  United  States  Differ  by  Class 
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